








THE. 


MONTHLY EPITOME 


FOR JUNE, 1804, 


LIIT. Lerrersof Wittram Cow- 
PER, Efq. being the third volume 
of the, Life and Writings of Wi.- 
LIAM COWPER, Ely. 400 pages, 
Quarto, 11. 105. 6d, 

WYROM this valuable work we fhall 

make many extracts, as we did 
from the former volumes, 

Prefixed are defultory remarks on 
the letters of eminent perlons, parti- 
cularly thofe of Pope and Cowper, 

ake a {pecimen. 

*¢ To return to the letters of my 
frienl.—I have fo warmly exprefled 
my opinion of their fingular excel- 
lence, that it is unneceffary to add any 
words in their praife. The peculiar 
gafe, harmony, and grace of Cowper's 
epiltolary ftyle, mult be obvious to 
every intelligent reader; nor is a 
comment required to prove, that the 
univerial de ight, with which his let- 
ters are peruled, arifes particularly 
from their difplaying 


s¢ That lovely fight, a guilelefs hu- 
man heart |” 


To parody a verfe of Young, which it 
is hardly poffible to pronounce, in its 
original ftate, without fhuddering at the 
dark and diftre(sful idea it exhibits. 

«© The Letters of a reclufe are na- 
turally full of egotifm—bnt egotifm, 
which may be a difgrace indeed to 
fome compofitions, is rather a merit, 
and a charm in the Letters of perfons, 
whom we love and efteem. Gibbon 
fays happily, on this fubjeé&, in writ- 
ing to his excellent Mother-in-law , 
w= © We all delight to talk of our- 
- You. Il. 


felves, and it is only in Letters, in 
writing to a friend, that we can enjoy 
that converfation, not only without 
reproach, or interruption, but with 
the higheft propriety, and mutual fa~ 
tisfation,”? 

‘s The lovers of genius and virtue, 
muft perufe the correfpondence of 
Cowper with the eyes of a friend ; 
and in doing fo, they will feel gratified 
in being enabled to read, what was 
evidently written for the eyes of friend- 
thip alone. They will not think that he 
talks too much of himfelf; for what 
man, fo worthy of being intimately 
known, could be thought'to do fo, in 
talking to a friend, without vanity or 
affeftation? ~*~ “hn 

“In preparing the following felec- 
tion for the prefs, I have endeavoured 
to recolle& on every doubtful occa- 
fion, the feelings of Qowper’; and 
made it a rule to reject, whatever my 
perfect intimacy with ihofe ‘feelings 
could Jead me to fuppofe the {pirit of 
the departed Poet might with me to 
lay afide, as unfit for‘publication. T 
confider an editor ag guilty of the 
bafeft injury to the dead, who admits 
into the poithumous volumes of an 
author, whom he profeffes to love and 
admire, any compofition, which his 
own confcience informs him, thaé 
author, if he could {peak from the 
tomb, would direét him to fupprefs. 

On this principle, I have declined 
to print fome Letters, which entered 
more than I think the public ought to 
enter, into the hiftory of a criflin 
feminine difcord, that difturbed the 
perfe&t harmony of the happy trio ¢ 
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Olney, when Lady Auften and Mrs. 


Unwin were the united in{pirers of the 
Poet; yet, as the brief true account 
which J gave of their feparation, has 
been thought to caft a thade of cenfure 
onthe temper of Mrs. Unwin, which'I 
was far from intending, in juftice to 
the memory.ot that exemplary, and 
fublime female friend, I will here in- 
troduce a paflage from a Letter of 
Cowper to the Reverend William 
Unwin, honourable to both the la- 
dies in queftion, as it defcribes them 
in a moment of generous reconcilia- 
tion :— 

«‘ IT inclofe a letter from Lady 
Auften, which I beg you to return to 
me in your next. We are reconciled: 
fhe feized the firft opportunity to em- 
brace your Mother with tears of the 
tendereft affeftion, and I, of tourle, 
am fatisfied. We were all a little 
awkward at firft, but now are-as eafy 
as ever.” 

«¢ This Letter happens to have no 
date, but the ex refhans I have cited 
from it, are fufficient to prove, that 
Mrs.Unwin, inftead of having fhewn an 
envious infirmity of temper on this 
occafion, muft have conduéted herfelf 
with a delicate liberality of mind. 

If in feleéting Letters of my 
friend for the prefs, I fhould alarm 
the volatile reader by admitting leve. 
ral of adevotional {pirit, Iwill ingenu- 
oufly confefs my reafon for imparting 
them to the public, There is fuch 
tender fimplicity, fuch attractive {weet- 
nefs, in thefe ferious Letters, that I 
am confident few proteffed works of 
devotion can equal their efficacy in 
awakening and confirming fincere and 
fimple piety, in perfons of various 
perfuafions, His Letters and his Po- 
etry will, in this refpeét, alternately 
extend, and ftrengthen the influence of 
each other. He wrote occafionally 
to clerical friends of the eftablifhed 
church, and to others among the dif- 
fenters. His heart made no differ 
ehce between them, for it felt to- 
wards both the fraternal fenfations of 
true Chriftianity. ‘ 

The cordial admirers of the Poet, 
may exult to reflect, that after pe 
rufing both his deliberate productions, 
and the cafua! effulions of his pen, 
they may juftiy fay of each, what 
Prior faid in verfi to Sherlock, on his 
practical difcourfe concerning death— 
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“OF heavenly manna "tis a fecond 
feaft, 

A nation’s food, and all to every 
tafte.”” 


‘In continuing to commend the 
compotitions of Cowper, I am perfeét- 
ly aware, that I have bee centured as - 
too lavith in the praife of my friend’s. 
My only reply to fuch cenfure hall 
be to clofe thefe defultory remarks on 
epiftolary writers, with a brief, and 
{weet epiftle of Pliny, which exprefles 
moft happily all my own feelings on 
the cenfure, to which I allude. Iam 
gratified in obferving, that I fhare the 
difcredit, or the honour, arifiog from 
fuch a charge, with one of the moft 
eftimable writers of the ancient world, 
and to jultily my perfeverance in ien- 
timents, which no adverlary could 
induce me to renounce, I have the 
pleafure in adopting the very appofite 
vindication of an advocate fo illuftri~ 
ous, and fo amiable. 


“* Ais quofdam apud te reprebendiffe 
tanquam amicos meos ‘ex omni occafione 
ultra mol/um laudem. Agnofco crimen, 
ampleétor etiam. Quid enim honeftius 
culpa benignitatis ? Qui funt tamen ifti, 
gut amicos meos melius novint? Sed ut 
norint, quid invident midi feliciffimum 
errorem ? Ut enim non fint tales, quales 
a@ me predicaniur, ego tamen beatus 

uod mihi videntur.—Igitur ad alios 
ssa ‘Jiniftram diligentian conferant: nee 
funt parum multi, qui pl ag amicos 
fuos judicium vocant: mibi nunquam 
perfuadebunt, ut meos amari a me 
nimium putem — Vale,” Plin, 
Lib. 7 —Epift. 28. 





‘* Since thefe Remarks were fent to 
the prefs, a young friend, extenfively 
acquainted with German literature, 
obligingly fent me a work of Gellert, 
which I had never feen, and which 
my friend had kindly tranflated into 
Englifh, that I might perule it with 
the greater rapidity. Itis entithkd— 
*€ A practical Effay on good Talte in 
Epiftolary Writing.“ Its chief pur- 
pofe was, to caution’ the author’s 
young dilciples againit the falfe tafte 
that had prevailed in fome admired 
Letter—writers of his own country, 
but it contains many judicious obfer- 
vations, on various authors of univer 
fal celebrity. 
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tt The number of German treatifes 
on Letter-writing (fays Gellert) is 
confiderable, thofe in Latin, however, 
are by far the moft numerous, They 
have been chiefly compofed by men 
of deep erudition, and ferve to thew 
that the attempt to reduce Letter- 
writing to a regular art is a fruitlefs 
undertaking.” 

* Gellert, after enumerating fome 
of thefe unprofitable attempts, pro- 
ceeds thus,—** The fhort Letter of 
Gregory Nazianzen to Nicabulus, on 
the concifenels, perfpicuity, and ele- 
gance of a Letter, is worth more per- 
haps than many cumbrous treatifes.”” 
This animated eulogy led me to exa- 
mine the Letter fo commended, and a 
very lively paflage in the end of it 
pleafed me particularly, « I will 
clofe (fays Gregory to his correfpon- 
dent) by telling you what I heard 
from a man of judgment, {peaking of 
the eagle—when the birds affembled 
to chufe a fovereign, and moft of them 
had adorned themfelves with a variety 
of ornaments, the eagle was allowed to 
be the moft beautiful, becaufe he 
made no pretenfions to beauty.’’ This 
little fable may ferve to illuftrate the 
fingular charin that belongs to Cow- 
pes in his epiftolary character the 

anguage of his Letters, is the eagle 
of Gregory g 

In letter Mth, we have Cowper's 
pinion on Johnfon’s Poets. 

** To the Rev, WittiaM Unwin, 
“ O&. 31, 1779. 
«¢ My dear friend, 

** T wrote my laft Letter merely to 
inform you that I had nothing to fay, 
in anfwer to which you have faid no- 
thing. I admire the propriety of your 
conduct, though I am a lofer by it. 
I will endeavour to fay fomething 
now, and thal] hope for fomething in 
return, 

** T have been well entertained with 
Johnfon’s Biography, for which I 
thank you; with one exception, and 
that a fwinging one, I think he has 
acquitted himéfelf with his ufual good 
fenfe and fufficiency, His treatment of 
Milton is unmerciful to the lat degree. 
He has belaboured that great Poet’s 
character with the moft induftrious 
cruelty. Asa man, he has hardly left 
him the fhadow of one good quality. 
Churlithnefs in his private life, and a 
rancorous hatred of every thing royal 
in his public, are the two colours 
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with which he has fineared all the 
canvas. If he had any Virtues, they 
are not to be found in the Doétor’s 
picture of him, and it is weil for Mil- 
ton, that fome fournefs in his temper 
is the only vice with which his memo- 
ry has been charged; it is evident 
enough, that if his biographer could 
have difcovered more, he would not 
have {pared him, As a poet, he has 
treated him with feverity enough, and 
has plucked one or two of the moft 
beautiful feathers out of his Mute’s 
wing, and trampled them under his 
great foot. He has paffed fentence of 
condemnation upor Lycidas, and has 
taken occafion from that charming 
poem, to expofe to ridicule (what is 
indeed ridiculous enough) the child 
ith prattlement of paftoral compofi- 
tions, as if Lycidas was the proto- 
type and pattern of them all. The 
livelinefs of the deftription, the {weet- 
nefs of the numbers, the claffical fpirit 
of antiquity that prevails in it, go for 
nothing. I am convinced by the way, 
that he has no ear for poetical nume 
bers, or that it was ftopped by preju- 
dice againft the harmony of Milton's; 
was there ever any thing fo delightful 
as the mufic of the Paradife Loft? Ite 
is like that of a fine organ; has the 
fulleft and the deepeft tones of majefty, 
with all the foftnefs and elegance of 
the Dorian flute. Variety without 
end, and never equalled, unlefs pers 
haps by Virgil. Yet the Doétor hag 
little or nothing to fay upon this co- 
pious theme, but talks fomething 
about the unfitnefs of the Englith 
language for blank-verfe, and how apt 
it is, in the mouth of fome readers, to 
degenerate into declamation. 

“ I cou'd talk a good while longer, 
but I have no room; our love attends 
you. 

«6 Your’s, affectionately, 
sow. Cc.” 
Take as very amufing, Letter XII, 
* To the Rev. WiLL1AM UNWIN. 
‘© May 8, 3780, 
«¢ My dear friend, 

«© My {cribbling humour has of late 
been entirely abforbed in the paffion for 
landfcape drawing. It is a mof 
amufing art, and, like every other art, 
requires much practice and attention, 


Nil fine multa 
Vita, labore, dedit mortafibus, 
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Excellence is providentially placed 
beyond the reach of indolence, that 
fuccefs may be the reward of induftry, 
and that idlenefs may be punifhed 
with obfcurity and difgrace. So long 
as I am pleafed with an employment, 
I am capable of unwearied applica- 
tion, becaufe my feelings are all of 
the intenfe kind ; I never received a 
little pleafure from any thing in my 
life; if I am delighted, it is in the 
extreme. The unhappy confequences 
of this temperature is, that my at- 
tachment to any occupation, feldom 
outlives the novelty of it. That nerve 
of my imagination, that feels the 
touch of any particular amufement, 
twangs under the energy of the pref- 
fure with fo much vehemence, that it 
foon becomes fenfible of wearinefs and 
atigue. Hence I draw an unfavour- 
able prognostic, and expect that I 
fhall thortly be conftrained to look out 
for fomething elfe. Then perhaps, I 
may ftring the harp again, and be 
able to comply with your demand. 
‘* Now for the vifit you propofe to 
ay us, and propofe ot to pay us. 
The hope ot which lays ae faa 
paper, like a jack-o-lantern upon the 
cieling. This is no mean fimile,forVir- 
gil, you remember, ufes it. "Tis here, 
*tis there, it vanifhes, it returns, it daz- 
zles you, a cloud interpofes, and it is 
gone. However juft the comparifon, 
I hope you will contrive to fpoil it, and 
that your final determination will beto 
come. As to the mafons you expect, 
bring them with you—bring brick, 
_—s mortar, bring every thing that 
would oppofe itfelf to your journey—all 
thal] be welcome. I havea green-houfe 
that is too fmall, come and enlarge it; 
build me a pinery, repair the garden. 
wall, that has great need of your affift- 
ance; do any thing; you cannot do too 
much; fo far from thinking you, and 
our train, troublefome, we fhall re- 
joice to fee you, upon thefe, or up- 
on any other terms you can pradicle. 
But to be ferious—you will do well 
to confider, that a long fummer is be- 
fore you—that the party will not have 
fuch another opportunity to meet this 
great while—that you may finith your 
mafonry long enough before winter, 
though you fhould not begin this 
month, but that you cannot always 
find your Brother and Sister Powley 
at Olney. Thefe, and fome other con- 
fiderations, fuch as the defire we have 
to fee you, ani the pleafure we expegt 


from feeing you all together, may, 
and, I think, ought to overcome your 
fcruples. 

From a general recollection of Lord 
Clarendon’s Hittory of the Rebellion, 
I thought, and I remember I told you 
fo, that there was a ftriking refem- 
blance between that period, and the 
prefent. But I am now reading, and 
have read three volumes of Hume’s 
Hiftory, one of which is engrofled ine 
tirely By that fubjec&t. There, I fee 
reafon to alter my opinion, and the 
feeming refemblance has dilappeared, 
upon a more particular intormation. 
Charles fucceeded to a long train of 
arbitrary princes, whofe fubjecéts had 
tamely acquiefced in the defpotifm of 
their matters, ‘tlil their privileges 
were all forgot. He did but tread in 
their fteps, and exemplify the princi~ 
ples in which he had been brought up, 
when he oppreffed his people. But 
juft at that time, unhappily for the 
monarch, the fubject began to fee, 
and to fee that he had a right to pro- 
perty, and to freedom. This marks 
a fufficient difference between the dif. 
putes of that day, and the prefent, 
But there was another main caufe of 
that rebellion, which, at this time, 
does not operate at all, The king 
was devoted to the hierarchy, his 
fubjeéts were puritans, agd would not 
bear it. Every circumftance of ec- 
clefiaftical order and difcipline, was 
an abomination to them, and in his 
efteem an indifpenfible duty, and, 
though at laft, he was obliged to give 
up many things, he would not abolith 
epifcopacy, and till that were done, 
his conceffions could have no concili- 
ating effect. Thefe two concurring 
caufes, were indeed fufficient to fet 
three kingdoms ina flame, But they 
fubfift not now, nor any other, I hope, 
notwithftanding the buftle made by 
the patriots, equal to the production 
of fuch terrible events. 

** Your's, my dear friend, 
“w. C.” 

We will give, as diverting, Letter 
XXIII. 

** To the Rev. WiLL1AM Unwin, 
«© Aug. 6, 1780. 
«* My dear Friend, 

** You like to hear from me—This 
is a very good reafon why I fhould 
write—But I have nothing to fay— 
This feems equally a good reaton why 
I thould not—Yet if you had alighted 
from your horfe at our door this morn. 
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ing, and at this prefent writing, being 
five o’clock in the afternoon, had found 
occafion to fay to me—** Mr. Cowper 
you have not fpoke fince I came in, 
have you refolved never to fpeak 
again ?’’ Jt would be but a poor re- 
ply, if in anfwer to the fummons, I 
thould plead inability as my beft and 
only excufe. And this by the way, 
fuggefts to me a feafonable piece of 
intrugtion, and reminds me of what I 
am very apt to forget, when I have 
any epiftolary bufinefs in hand; that 
a Letter may be written upon any thing 
or nothing, jut as that any thing or 
nothing happens to occur. A man 
that hat a journey before him twenty 
miles in length, which he is to perform 
on foot, will not hefitate and doubt 
whether he fhall fet out or not, becaufe 
he does not readily conceive how he 
thall ever reach the end of it; for he 
knows, that by the fimple operation 
of moving one toot forward firft, and 
then the other, he fhall be fure to ac- 
complifh it. So it is in the prefent 
cafe, and fo it is in every similar 
cafe. A letter is written asa con- 
verfation is maintained, or a journey 
performed, not by preconcerted or pre- 
meditated means, a new contrivance, 
or an invention never heard of b2fore, 
but merely by maintaining a progreis, 
and refolving, as a pottillion does, 
having once fet out, never to ftop ’till 
we reach the appointed end. If a man 
raay talk without thinking, why may 
he not write upon the fame terms? A 
grave gentleman of the lat century, a 
tie-wig, fquare-toe, Steinkirk figure, 
would fay—** My good fir, a man has 
no right to do either.’’. But it is to 
be hoped, that the prefent century has 
nothing to do with the mouldy opi- 
nions of the laft, and fo good Sir 
Launcelst, or Sir Paul, or whaievey be 
your name, itep into your picture 
frame again, and look as if you 
thought for another century, and leave 
us moderns in the mean time, to think 
when we can, and to write whether 
we can or not, elfe we might as well 
be dead as you are. 

« When we look back upon our 
forefathers, we feem to look back upon 
the people of another nation, almott 
upon creatures of anotherdpecies: Their 
vaft rambling mansions, fpacioushalls, 
and painted cafements,the gothic porch 
fmothered with “honeyfuckles, their 
little gardens and high walls, theiv 
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box-edgings, balls of holly, and yew~ 


tree ftatues, are become fo entirely un- 
fafhionable now, that we can hardly 
believe it poffible, that a people, who re- 
fembled vis.fo little intheir tafe, fhould 
refemble us in any thing elfe. But in 
every thing elfe, I fuppofe, they were 
our counterparts exactly, and time, 
that has fewed up the flathed fleeve, 
and reduced the large trunk-hofe to a 
neat pair of filk ftcckings, has left 
human nature juft where it found it. 
The infide of the man at leaft, has un- 
dergone no change. His paflions, ap~ 
petites, and aims, are jult what they 
ever were. They wear perhaps a 
handfomer difguie than they did in 
days of yore; for philofophy and li- 
terature will have their effeét upon the 
exterior, but in every other refpect a 
modern is only an antient in a different 
dress, 
« Yours, w.c,” 
Take allo Letter XXIV. 
“To the Rev. JOHN NEWTON. 
‘© Aug. 21, 1780. 
« The following occurrence ought 
not to be paffed over in filence, in a 
place where fo few notable ones are to 
be met with, Laft Wednefday night, 
while we were at fupper, between the 
hours of eight and nine, I heard aa 
unuival note in the back-parlour, as 
if one of ‘the Hares was. entangled, 
and endeavouring to difengage herfelf. 
I was juit going to rife trom. table, 
when it ceafed. In about five mi- 
nutes, a voice on the outfide of the 
parlour door, enquired jf one of my 
Hares had got away, LT immediately 
rufhed into the next room, and found 
that my poor favourite Pufs had made 
her efcape. She had gnawed in fun~ 
der the ttrings of a lattice work, with 
which I thought I had fufficiently f~ 
cured the window, and which I prer 
ferre.| ‘to any other fort of blind, be~ 
caule it admitted plenty of air, From 
thence I haftenéd to the kitchen, where 
I jaw the redoubtable Thomas Prewe 
man, who told me, ‘that having jon 
her juft after the had dropped ‘ato the 
itreet, he attempted to cover ‘her with 
his hat, but the fcreamed out, and 
leaped directly over his head, I then 
defired: him to purfue as faft as poifi< 
ble, and added Richatd Coleman t-, 
the chafe, as being nimbler, and c- x 
rying lefs weight than Thomas; pot 
expecting to fee-her again, but ! jing. 
defirous to learn, if poilible, Wh ay he. 
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came of her. In fomething lefs than 
an hour, Richard returned, almoft 
breathlefs, with the following account. 
That foon atter he began to run, he 
left Tom behind him, and came in 
fight of a molt numerous hunt, of 
men, women, children, and dogs; 
that he did his belt to kcep back the 
dogs, and prefently oat-ttripped the 
crowd, fo that the race was at Jatt 
difputed between himfelt and Pafs— 
fhe ran right through the town, and 
down the lane that leads to Dropthort ; 
a little before fhe came to the houfe, 
he got the ftart and turned her, the 


“pufhed for the town again, and foon 


after the entered it, fought fhelter in 
Mr. Wagttaff’s tan-yard, adjoining 
to old Mr. Drake's ; Sturgess’s har. 
veft-men were at fupper, and faw her 
from the oppofite fide of the way. 
There the encountered the tan-pits full 
of water, and while the was ftruggling 
out of one pit and plunging into ano- 
ther, and almoft drowned, one of the 
men drew her out by the ears, and fe- 
cured her. She was then well wathed 
in a bucket, to get the lime out of her 
coat, and brought home in a fack at 
ten o'clock. 

*¢ This frolic coft us four fhillings, 
but you may believe we did not 
grudge a farthing of it. The poor 
creature received only a little. hurt in 
one of her claws, and in one of her 
ears, and is now almoft as well as 
ever. 

*¢ T do not call this an anfwer to 

our Letter, but fuch as it is I -fend 
it, prefuming upon that intereft which 
I know you take in my minuteft con- 
cerns, which I cannot exprefs better 
than in the words of Terence, a little 

varied : Nibil mei a te alienum putas. 

‘* Yours, my dear friend, 

«.W.C.” 

On Education, take Letters XXVI. 
XXVII. XXVIII. 

“To the Rev, Wittiam Unwin. 
“¢ Sept. 7, 1780. 
** My Dear Friend, 

“ As many gentlemen as there are 
in the world, who have children, and 
heads capable of reflecting on the im- 
portant fubjeét of their education, fo 
many opinions there are about it; 
many of them juft and fenfible, though 
almoft all differing from each other, 
With refpe& to the education of boys, 
I think they are generally made to 
daw in Latin Greek, trammels 


too foon, It is pleafing no doubt to 
a parent, to fee his child alscady in 
fome fort a proficient in thofe lan- 
guages, at an age when moft others 
are entirely ignorant of them; but 
hence it often happens, that a boy, 
who could conftrue a fable of AEfop, 
at six or feven years of age, having 
exhaulted his little flock of attention 
and diligence, in making that notable 
acquifition, grows weary of his tatk, 
conceives a diflike for itudy, and per- 
haps makes but a very indifferent pro- 
grefs afterwards, The mind and body 
have, in this re{peét, a ftriking refem- 
blance of each other. In childhood 
they are both nimble, but not ftrong ; 
they can fkip, and frifk about with 
wonderful agility, but hard labour 
fpoils them both, In maturer years 
they become less active, but more 
vigorous, more capable of a fixt ap- 
plication, and can make themfelves 
fport with that which a little earlier 
would have affected them with intoler- 
able fatigue. I thould recommend it 
to you, therefore, (but after all you 
mutt judge for yourfelf) to allot the 
two next years of little John’s {cho 
larthip, to writing and arithmetic, to- 
gether with which, for variety’s fake, 
and becaufe it is capable of being 
formed into an ainvfement, I would 
mingle geography, (a fcience which 
if not attended to betimes, is feldom 
made an object of much confidera~ 
tion ;) effentially neceflary to the ac- 
complifhment of a gentleman, yet, (as 
I know by fad experience) imperfect- 
ly, if at all, inculcated in the schools. 
Lord Spencer’s fon, when he was four 
years of age, knew the fituation of 
every kingdom, country, city, rivers 
and remarkable mountain, in the 
world, For this attainment, which [ 
fuppofe his father had never made, he 
was, indebted to a plaything; having 
been accuftomed to amuse himfelf with, 
thofe maps which are cut into feveral 
compartments, fo as to be thrown into 
aheap of confufion, that they may be 
put together again with an exact co- 
incidence of all their angles and bear- 
ings, fo as to form a perfeét whole. 

‘© If he begins Latin aad Greek at 
eight, or even at nine years of age, it 
is furely foon enough, Seven years, 
the ufual allowance for thofe acquifi< 
tions, are more than fufficient for the 
purpofe, efpecially with his readinefs, 
in learning; .for. you would hardly 
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with to have him qualified for the 
Univerfity before fifteen, a period in 
my mind, much too early for it, and 
when he could hardly be trulted there 
without the utmoft danger to his mo- 
sais. Upon the whole, you will per- 
ceive that in my judgment, the diffi- 
culty, as well as the wildom, confifts 
more in bridling in, and keeping back, 
a boy of his parts, than in puthing 
him forward. If, therefore, at the 
end of the two next years, inftead of 
putting a grammar into his hand, you 
fhould allow him to amute himfelf 
with fome agrecable writers upon the 
fubjeGt of natural philofophy, for ano- 
ther year, I think it would anfwer 
well. There is a book called Cofino- 
theoria Puerilis, there are Durham's 
Phyfico, and Astrotheology, together 
with feveret others in the fame manner, 
very intelligible even to a:child, and 
full of afeful inftruction. 
“wc.” 
“To the Rev. WitL1amM UNWIN, 
* Sept. 17, 1780. 
«¢ My Dear Friend, 

* You defire my further thoughts 
on the fubje& of education. I fend 
you fuch as had for the most part oc- 
curred to me when [ wrote latt, but 
could not be comprifed in a fingle let- 
ter. They are indeed on a different 
branch of this interefting theme, but 
not lefs important than the former. * 

«© T think it your happinefs, and 
with you co think it fo yourfelt, that 
you are in every refpect qualified for 
the tatk of inftru&ting your fon, and 
preparing him for the Univerfity, with- 
out committing him to the care of a 
ftranger. In my judgment, a domef- 
tic education deferves the —— to 
‘a public one, on an hundred'accounts, 
which I have neither time nor room to 
mention. I thall only touch upon two 
or three that I cannot but confider as 
having a right to your moft earneft 
attention. 

“In a public school, or indeed in 
any {chool, his morals are sure to be 
but little attended to, and his religion 
not atall. If he can catch the love of 
virtue from the fine things that are 
fpoken of it in the claflics, and the 
love of holinefs from the cuftomary 
attendance upon fuch preaching as he 
is likely to hear, it will be well; but 
I am fure you have had too many op- 
portunities to obferve the inefficacy of 
fuch means, to expe any fuch advan- 
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tage from them. In the mean times 
the more powerful influence of bad 
example, and perhaps bad company, 
will continually counterwork thefe 
only prelervatives he can meet with, 
and may poffibly fend him home to 
you, at the end of five or fix years, 
fuch as you will be forry to fee him. 
You efcaped indeed the contagion 
yourielf, but a few inftances of happy 
exemption from a general malady, are 
not fufficient warrant to conclude; 
that it is therefore not infe&ious, or 
may be encountered without danger. 

** You have feen too much of the 
world, and are a man of too much re- 
fle&tion, not to have obferved, that ia 
proportion as the fons of a tamily ap- 
proach to years of maturity, they fof 
a fenfe of obligation to their parents, 
and feem at laft almoft divefted of that 
tender affection, which the neareft of 
ali relations feems to demand from 
them. I have often obferved it myfelf, 
and have always thought I could fuf- 
ficiently account for it, without laying 
all the blame npon the children. Wile 
they continue in their parents’ houfes 
they are every day obliged, and every 
day reminded how much it is their 
intere(t, as well as duty, to be obliging 
and affeétionate in return. But at 
eight or nine years of age, the boy 
goes to fchool. From that moment 
he becomes a ftranger in his father’s 
houfe. The courie of parental kind- 
neis is interrupted. The {miles of his 
mother, thofe tender admonitions, and 
the folicitous care of both his parents, 
are no longer before his eyes—year 
after year he feels himfelf more and 
more detached from them, “till at taft 
he is fo effectually weaned from the 
connection, as to find himfelf happier 
any where than in their company. 

‘¢ T fhould have been glad of a frank 
for this letter, for I have faid but lit- 
tle of what I could fay upon the fub- 
je&t, and perhaps I may not be able 


to eatch it by the end again. If I 
can, I thall add to it heceafter. 
** Yours, w.C.* 


*¢ To the Rev. WILLIAM Unwin. 
* O&. 5, 1780. 
“¢ My Dear Friend, 

** Now for the fequel—You have 
anticipated one of my arguments in 
favour of a private education, there- 
fore I'need fay but little about it. 
The folly of fuppofing, that the mo- 
ther-tongue, in fome refpects the mdit 
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difficult of all tongues, may be ac- 
quired without a teacher, is predomi- 
nant in all the public fchools that I 
have ever heard of, To pronounce it 
well, to fpeak and to write it with 
fluency and elegance, ate no eafy at- 
tainments ; not one in fifty of thofe 
who pafs through Weltminiter and 
Eton, arrive at any remarkable pro- 
ficiency in thefe accomplifhments ; and 
they that do, are more indebted to 
their own ftudy and application for it, 
than tony inftruétion received there. 
In general, there is nothing fo pedan- 
tic as the ftile of a fchool-boy, if he 
aims at any ftile at all, and it he does 
not, he is of courfe inelegant, and 


perhaps ungrammatical. A defect no 


doubt, in great meafure, owing to 
want of cultivation, for the fame lad 
that is often commended for his Latin, 
frequently would deserve to be whip- 
ped for his Englith, if the fault were 
not more his mafter’s than his own, I 
know not where this evil is fo likely 
to be prevented as at home—suppofing 
always, neverthelefs, (which is the 
cafe in your instance) that the boy’s 
parents, and their acquaintance, are 
perfons of elegance and taste them- 
felves. For to converfe with thofe 
who converfe with propriety, and to 
be direSted to fuch authors, as have 
refined and improved the language 
by their productions, are advantages 
which he cannot elfewhere enjoy in an 
equal degree. And though it re- 
quires fome time to regulate the taite, 
and fix the judgment, and thefe effects 
mutt be gradually wrought even upon 
the beft underftanding, yet I fuppole, 
much lefs time will be neceffary br the 
purpofe, than could at firlt be ima- 


he blows his nofe, and hangs down 
his head, is con{cious of his own de- 
ficiency to a degree, that makes him 
quite unhappy, and trembles ke& any 
one fhould {peak to him, beeaute that 
would quite everwhelm him, Is not 
all this miserable fhynefg the effect of 
his education? To me it appears to 
he fo. If he faw good company every 
day, he would never be terrified at the 
fight of it, anda room full of ladies 
and gentlemen, would alarm him no 
more than the chairs they fit on. Such 
is the effect of cultom. 

‘« I need add nothing further on 
this fubjeét, becaufe I believe little 
John is as likely to be exempted from 
this weaknefs as molt young gentle- 
men we fhall meet with. He feems to 
have his father’s {pjrit in this refpectt, 
in whom I could never difcern the leaft 
trace of bathtulnefs, though I have 
often heard him complain of it. Un- 
der your management, and the influ- 
ence of your example, I think he can 
hardly fail to efcape it. If he does, 
he efcapes that which has made many 
@ man uncomfortable for life; and 
ruined not a few: by forcing them 
into mean, and dishgnourable com- 
pany, where only they could be tree 
and cheerful, 

‘* Connections formed at {chool, are 
faid to be lafting, and often beneficial, 
There are two or three ftovies of this 
kind upon recoyd, which would not 
be fo conttantly cited ag they are, 
whenever this {ubjeét happens to be 
mentioned, if the chronicle that pres 
ferves their remembrance, had many 
befides tu boaft of. For my own 
part, I found (uch friendships; though 
warm enough in their commencement, 


gined, becaule the opportunities of furprifingly liable to extinGtion: and 


improvement are continual. 

** A public education is often re- 
commended as the moft effectual re- 
medy for that bafhful, and awkward 
reltraint, fo epidemical among the 

outh of our country. But I verily 
tai that, inftead of being a cure, 
it is often the caufe of it. For feven 
or eight years of his life, the boy has 
hardly feen or converfed with a man, 
or a woman, except the maids:at his 
boarding houfe. A gentleman, or a 
lady, are confequently fuch novelties 
to him, that he is perfeétly at a lofs to 
know what fort of behaviour he fhould 
—_ ve before them. He plays. with 

is buttons, or the ftrings of his hat, 


of feven or eight, whom J shad fe- 
lected for intimates, out of about three 
hundred, in ten years time not one 
was leftme, The truth is, that there 
may be, and often is, an attachment 
of one boy-to another, that looks very 
like a friendhhip, and while they are in 
circumftances that enable them mus 
tually to oblige, and to affift each 
other, promifes well, and bids fair to 
be Jafting. But they are no fooner 
feparated from each other, by entering 
into the world at large, than other 
connections, and new employments, in 
which they no longer fhare together, 
efface the remembrance of what pafled 
in earlier days, and they becomg 
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ftrangers to each other for ever. Add 
to this, that the maz frequently differs 
fo much from the doy, his principles, 
snanners, temper, and conduct, un- 
dergo fo great an alteration, that we 
no jonger recognize in him our old 
playfellow, but find him utterly un- 
worthy, and unfit for the place he 
once held in our affections. 

*¢ To clofe this article, as I did the 
lat, by applying myfelt immediately 
to the prefent concern—Little John is 
happily placed above all occafion for 
dependence on all fuch precarious 
hopes, and need not be fent to {chool 
in quelt of fome great men inembryo, 
who may poffibly make his fortune. 

«« Yours, my dear friend, 
“Ww.c.” 


ways pernicious, yet in a cafe, where 
the faith and hope of a Chriftian are 
concernéd, they tuft neceffarily be 
dettructive ; and beeaufé neglecting 
this, I thould have betrayed my fub- 
je&t ; either fuppreffing what, in my 
judgment, is of the laft importance, 
or giving countenance, by a timid 
filence, to the very evils it was my 
defign to combat. That you may 
underftand me better, I will tubjoin— 
that I wrote that Poem on purpofe to 
inculcate the eleemofynary character 
of the gofpel, as a difpenfation of 
mercy, in the mot abfolute fenfe of 
the word, tothe exclufion of all claims 
of merit, on the part of the receiver ; 
confequently to fet the brand of inva- 
lidity upon the plea of works, and to 


On the fubje& of his firj? Volume of difcover, upon {criptural ground, the 


Poems, we meet with Letter XXXVILI 
«To the Rev. WiLLiam UNWIN, 
s¢ June 24, 1781. 
«¢ My Dear Friend, 

“¢ The Letter you withheld fo long, 
left it thould gave me pain, gave me 
pleafure. Horace fays, the poets are 
a wa{pifh race; and from my own ex- 
perience of the temper of two or three, 
with whom I was formerly connected, 
I can readily fub{cribe to the charac- 
ter he gives them. But for my own 
part, I have never yet felt that ex- 
ceflive irritability, which fome writers 
difcover, when a friend, in the words 
of Pope, 


“6 Fuft hints a fault, or hefitates diflike.”” 


Leaft of all would I give way to fuch 
an unfeafonable ebullition, merely be- 
caufe a civil queltion is propofed to 
me, with fuch gentlenefs, and bya 
man, whofe concern for my credit and 
character, J verily believe to be fincere. 
I reply therefore, not peevithly, but 
with a fenfe of the kindnefs of your 
intentions, that [ hope you may make 
yourfelf very eafy on a fubject, that [ 
can perceive has occafioned you {ome 
folicitude. When I wrote the Poem 


called Truth, it was indifpenfibly ne- 


ceffary that I thould fet forth that doc- 
trine which I know to be true, and 
that I thould pafs what I underftood 
to be a juft cenfure upon opinions and 
perfuations, that differ from or ftand 
in dire& oppofition to it; becaule, 
thoygh fome errors may be innocent, 
wnd even religious crrors are not al- 
You. Ill. 


abfurdity of that notion, which in- 
cludes a folecifm in the very.terms of 
it, that man, by repentance and good- 
works, may deferve the mercy of his 
Maker. [I call it a folecilm, becaufe 
mercy deferved ceafes to be mercy, 
and muft take the name of juftice. 
This is the opinion which I faid in 
my laft, the world would not acqui- 
efce in, but except this, I do not re- 
colle& that I have intmeduced a fylla- 
ble into any of my pieces that they 
can poffibly object to; and even this 
I have endeavoured to deliver from 
dotrinal drynefs, by as many pretty 
things, in the way of trinket and play- 
thing, as I could mufter upon the fub- 
ject. So that if I have rubbed their 
gums, I have taken care to do it with 
a cural, and even the coral embellifhed 
by the ribbon to which it is tied, and 
recommended by the tinkling of all 
the bells I could contrive to annex to 
t. 

You need not trouble yourself to 
call on Johnfon; being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the progrefs of the 
bufinefs, I am able to fatisfy your 
cvlriofity mylelf: the pof before the 
lait, I seturned to him the fecond theet 
of Table-Talk, which he had fent 
me for correStion, and which ftands 
foremoft in the volume. The delay 
has enabled me to adda piece of con- 
fiderable length, which, but for the 
delay, would not have made its ap- 
pearance upon this oceafion; it an- 
{wers to the name of Hope. 

‘* I remember a line in the Odyfley, 
which literally tranilated, imports, 
> Pk 
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hat there is nothing in the world 
more impudent than the belly. But 
had Homer met with an inftance of 
modefty like yours, he would either 
have fupprefied that obfervation, or 
at leaft have qualified it with an ex- 
ception. I hope that, for the future, 
Mrs. Unwin will never fuffer you to 
go to London, without putting fome 
vigtuals in your pocket ; for what a 
ftrange article would it make in a 
newfpaper, that a tall, well-dreffed 
gentleman, by his appearance a cler- 
gyman, and with a purfe of gold in 
his pocket, was found ftarved to death 
in the ttreet. How would it puzzle 
conjecture, to account for fuch a phe- 
nomenon! Some would fuppofe that 
you had been kidnapt, Fike Betty 
Canning, of hungry memory ; others 
would fay, the gentleman was a Me- 
thodift, and had practized a rigorous 
fel f-denial,which had unhappily proved 
too hard for his conftitution; but I 
will venture to fay, that nobody would 
divine the real caufe, or 5 fora 
moment that your modefty had occa- 
fioned the tragedy in gueltion. By 
the way, is it not poflible that the 
fparenefs and flendernefs of your per- 
fn may be owing to the fame caule? 
for furely it is rveafonable to fulped, 
that the bafhfulnefs which could pre. 
vail againft you on fo trying an occa- 
fion, may be equally prevalent on 
others, I remember having becn told 
by Colman, that when he once dined 


with Garrick he repeatediy prefled 


him to eat more of a certain difh, that 
he was known to be particularly fond 
of ; Colman as often refufed, and at 
Jalt declared he could not: But could 
not you, Jays Garrick, if you was in 
a dark clofet by yourfelf? The fame 
queftion might perhaps be pyt to you, 
with as much, or more propriety, 
and therefore I recommend it to you, 
either to furpifh yourfelf with a little 
more affurance, or always to eat in 
the dark. 

‘¢ We fympathize with Mrs. Un- 
win, and if it will be any comfort to 
her to know it, can affure her, that a 
Jaty in our neighbourhood is always, 
on fuch oceafions, the moft miferable of 
all things, and yet efcapes with great 
facility, through all the dange:s of 
her ftate. 

© Yours, ut femter, 
ow,C.” 


We infert, as playfully amufin 
Letter XL. eee a 
«* To the Rev. Joun NewTon. 

¢ July 12, 178r. 
“© My very dear Friend, 


** IT am going to fend, what, when: 


you have read, you may fcratch your 
head, and fay, I fuppofe, there’s no- 
body knows, whether what I have got 
be verfe or not: by the tune and the 
time, it ought to be rhyme, but if it 
be, did you ever fee, of late or of yore, 
fuch a ditty before ? 

** T have writ Charity, not for po- 
pularity, but as well as I cou’d, in 
hopes to do good; and if the reviewer 
thould fay, “to be fure, the gentle. 
man’s mufe wears Methodift thoes, 
you may know by her pace, and talk 
about grace, that the and her bard, 
have little regard for the tafte and 
fafhions, and ruling paffions, and hoy- 
dening play of the modern day; and 
though the affume a borrowed plume, 
and now and then wear a tittering air, 
*tis only her plan to catch, if fhe can, 


the giddy and gay, as ‘they go that’ 


way, by a produétion on a new con- 
ftru&tion: She has baited her trap, 
in hopes to fnap, all that may come, 
with a fugar-plumb.”” His opinion in 
this will not be amifs; ’tis what I 
intend my principal end, and if I fue- 
ceed, and folks fhould read, till a few 
are brought to a ferious thought, I 
fhali think I am paid, for all I have 
faid, and all I have done, though I 
have run, many a time, after a rhyme, 
as far as from hence, to the end of my 
fenfe, and, by hook or crook, write. 
another book, if I live'and am here, 
another year, 

*¢ T have heard of a room, witha 
floor laid _ {prings, and fuch like 
things, with fo much art, in every 
part, that when you went in, you was 
forced to begin a minuet pace, with 
an air and a grace, {wimming about, 
now in, and now out, with a deal of 
ftate, in a figure of eight, without 
pipe or ftring, or any fuch thing ; and 
now I have writ, in a rhyming fit, 
what will make you dance, and as you 
advance, will keep you ftill, though 
againft your will, dancing away, alert 
and gay, till you come to an end of 
what I have penn’d; which that you 
may do, ere Madam and you, are 
quite worn out, with jigging about, 
I take my leave; and here you re- 
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eecive a bow profound, down to the 
ground, from your humble me, 
“Ww, Cc.” 

We add one more on the origin of 
fociety, Letter XLV. 

‘se Tothe Rev. WrLLiam Unwin. 
66 Nov. 26, 1781. 
«¢ My dear friend, 

** I wrote to you by the laft poft, 
fuppofing you at Stock; but left 
that Letter fhould not follow you 
to Laytonftone, and you fhould fuf- 
pe& me of unreafonable delay, and 
Jeft the trank you have fent me, fhould 
degenerate into wafte paper, and perifh 
upon my hands, I write again. The 
former Letter, however, containing all 
my prefent ftock of intelligence, it is 
more than poffible, that ‘this may 
prove a blank, or but little worthy 
ot your acceptance. You will do me 
the juftice to fuppofe, that if I could 
be very entertaining, I would be fo, 
becaufe by giving me credit for fuch a 
willingnets to oleate, you only allow 
me a thare of that univerfal vanity, 
which inclines evegy man, upon all 
occalions, to exhibit himéelf to the 
beft advantage. To fay the truth, 
however, when I write as I dg to you, 
hot about bufinefs, nor on any fubject 
that approaches to that defcription, I 
mean much lels my corre{pondent’s 
amufement, which my modcity will 
not always permit me to hope for, 
than my own, There is a pleafure, 
annexed to the communication of 
one’s ideas, whether by word of 
mouth, or by letter, which nothing 
earthly can fupply the place of, and it 
is the delight we find in this mutual 
‘intercourfe, that not only proves us 
to be creatures intended for focial Tife, 
but more than any thing elfe perhaps, 
fits us for it, Ll have no patience 
with philofophers—they, one and all, 
fuppofe, (at leat I undexitand it to 
be a _prevailng opinion among them) 
‘that man’s weaknels, his neccflities, 
his inability to ftand alone, have fur- 
nithed the prevailing motive, under 
the influence of which, he rencunced 
at firlt a‘life of folitude, and became 
a gregarjous creature. It feems to 
me more'reafohable, as well as more 
honourable to, my ‘{pecies, tg fuppole, 
that generofity of foul, ‘and a brother- 
ly attachment to our own kind, drew 
ys, as it were, to one common centre, 
taught us to build cities, and fnhabit 
them, and welcome-every ftranger, 
t , 





that would caft in his lot amongft us, 
that we might enjoy fellowfhip with 
each other, and the luxury of recipro- 
cal endearments, without which a 
paradife could afford no comfort, 
There are indeed, all forts of charac- 
ters in the world; there are fome 
whofe underftandings are fo fluggifh, 
and whofe hearts are fuch mere clods, 
that they live in feciety without either 
contributing to the fweets of it, or 
having any relith for them—a man of 
this ftamp paffes by our window con- 
tinually—I never faw him converfing 
with a neighbour but once in my life, 
though I have known him by fight 
thefe twelve years—he is of a very 
fturdy make, and has a round belly, 
éxtremély protuberant, which he evi, 
dently confiders as his heft friend, be- 
caufe it is his only companion, and ic 
is the labour of his life to fillit. L 
can eafily conceive, that it is merely 
the love of good eating and drinking, 
and now ach then ‘the want of a new 
pair of thoes, that attaches this man 
fo much to the neighbourhcod of his 
fcllow-martals ; for fuppofe thefe ex 
igencies, and others of a like kind, to 

fubfift no longer, ‘and what is there 
that could poffibly give fociety the 
preference in his efteem? He might 
ttrat about with his two thumbs upon 
his hips in’ the wildernefs, he could 
hardly be more filent,’than he is at 
Olney, and for any advantage or com: 
fort, of friendhhip, or brotherly af. 
te&tion, he could not be more deftitute 
of fuch bleffings there, ‘than in his 
prefent fituation. But other mem have ‘ 
fomething more than guts to fatisfy 5 

there are the yearnings of the heart, 

which, let philofophers fay what they 
will, are more importunate, than all 
the neceffities of the body, that will 
not fuffer a creature, worthy to be 
called human, to be content with an 
irifulated life, or to look for bis friends 
among the beatts of the foreft. Your- 
felf tor inftance! It is pot becaufe 
there are no taylors, or pattry-cooks, 
to be found upon dSalifbury Plain, that 
you do not chufe it for your abode, 

but becaufe you are a philanthropif 

—becaufe you are fufceptible of focia®? 
impreffions, and have a pleafure in 
doing a kindnefs whén you can. Now} 
upon the word of a poor creature, I 
have (aid all that I have faid, without 
the leaft intention to fay one word of 
it when I began.” But thus ‘it is with 
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my thoughts—when you fhake a crab- 
tree, the fruit falls; good for nothing 
indeed when you have got it, but ftill 
the beft that is to be expected from a 
crab-tree. You are welcome to them, 
fuch as they are, and if you approve 
my fentiments, tell the philofophers 
of the day, that I have outfhot them 
all, and have difcovered the true ori- 
gin of fociety, when I leaft looked 
tor it. 
*¢ Your’s ever, 
“w,Cc.” 
We muft extend this interefting 
article to another number, and are fure 
our readers wil! thank us for it. 


ec ERE 
LV. Lrrtrers FROM FRANCE, 
IN 1802. By HENRY REDHEAD 


Yorks, Esq. Volume Secon. 
HE introdudtion to the account 
of the mufeum of arts, fhall be 
given as curious. 
LETTER XXX. 
The Central Mufeum of the Arts—Gal- 
lery of the Louvre. 

«¢ When the French Republic firft 
took up arms, they protefted in the 
prefence of God and man, that they 
had renounced every idea of conqueft, 
that their triumphs fhould be thole of 
philofophy only, and that wherever 
their victorious ftandards were fpread, 
the liberty and property of nations 
fhould be refpected. They never 
kept their promife, and at the time of 
making it, they knew it was not their 
intention to keep it. Their firft cam. 
paigns, like thofe of the ancient Ro. 
mans, were direéted againft their 
warlike neighbours, who, as Florus 
obferves, hovered round their fron- 
tiers; but when by the facrifice of in- 
numerable legions, they fucceeded in 
repulfing the yeteran troops of the 
continental powers, they began a ca- 
reer of robbery, pillage, and deftruc- 
tion, which has no parallel in the 
hiftory of difciplined nations, or of 
predatory hordes of barbarians, 

** But the conduct of the ancient 
Romans and the modern French will 
not bear the telt of comparifun, The 
former, after having made themfelves 
matters of Italy,Sicily,Sardinia, a part 
of Spain andAfrica, preferved with all 
this new acceflion of power, the great- 
eft purity of manners. Their brilli- 
ant fortune had not then deftreyed 
their primitive virtue, nor engendered 
new vices among them. They had 
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contended againft nations more valiant 
than wealthy, and whofe courage had 
not been fubdued by corruption ; they 
had fought for their fafety and the 
honour of their name, and they would 
never have conquered the people 
to whom they gave laws, if their fu- 
perior virtues had not rendered them 
worthy to command. The French, 
on the contrary opened their conquests 
with the invention of new vices and 
follies. After having demolifhed the 
monuments of the genius and induftry 
of their own countrymen, they went 
forth to ranfack other countries, and 
to deftroy what they could not carry 
away with them. Whatever had been 
railed or collected by the talents, the 
piety, or the care of the lovers of 
{cience, arts, and literature, became 
objects of their peculation; Licentiag:te 
buic. facra profanaque omnia vulgd 
Spoliandi fagium eft *. 

*¢ After the fecond Punic war, the 
ancient Roman chara&er gradually 
melted away, and they became almoft 
as great robbers as the French. When 
once a people have obtained an afcen- 
dancy over other nations, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to retain them within 
the limits to which they have arrived, 
and to prevent their encroachments 
on their weaker neighbours, They 
refemble a river, whole banks not be- 
ing fufficiently ftrong to preferve its 
waters from flowing within their ac- 
cuftomed bed, breaks down every 
oppofition, and defolates the fur- 
rounding plains. Scarcely had the 
Romans concluded peace with Car- 
thage, than they ftretched forth their 
arms over thofe fine countries, in 
which were gathered all the treafures 
of the earth, and which nature and 
art had ornamented as objeéts of envy 
to the reft of the world, In the fix- 
teen years that followed, they over- 
came Philip, king of Macedon, An~ 
tiochus, king of Syria, the roe and 
warlike Etolians, and the Galatians, 
who, though degenerated from their 
ancient origin, had proved themfelves 
formidable to the other powers of 
Afiat. They not only tranfported 
to Rome the treafures and chef- 
d’ceuvres which thofe kings and na~ 
tions poffefled, but they allio impofed 

* Livy, 1. 25. 

Tt Livy, 1. 33, ¢. 9». 30. 
C. 43 44+ 1,38. €, 9, 24. 27 
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upon them the moft burthenfome tri- 
butes, by which millions paffed every 
year into Italy *, The chef-d‘ceuvres 
which Marcellus fent to Rome from 
Syracufe, demonttrated the fame fpirit 
of rapacity and robbery which had 
began to difplay itfelf at Tarentumt. 
But neither during the ten years 
which elapfed from the capture of Sy- 
racule to the end of that war; nor 
even for more than fifty years after, 
did any individual appropriate to his 
own ule, the leaft matter piece of 
Grecian art, or decorate his own with 
it; on the contrary, they were confe- 
crated to the gods, and placed in their 
temples, as objects fet apart to reli- 
gion. Ifin the fixty fullowing years, 
the Roman generals and magiftrates 
had never made a worfe ufe of thole 
wonders of art, than Marcellus, and 
other celebrated conquerors, fo many 
ftatues, paintings, and treafures of 
gold and filver, would never have ex- 
torted from Livy, the pointed ani- 
madverfions which he made on the 
fubject of the temple built by Mar- 
cellus. Quar (licentia) poftremo in 
Romanos deos, templum ipfum primum ; 
quod a Marcello eximie ornatum eff, 
vertit. Vifebantur enim ab exteris ad 
portam Capenam dedicata a Marcello 
Zempla, propter excellentia ejus generis 
ornamenta quorum perexigua pars ap- 
paret. 
“ The principle on which the rob- 
eries of the French have been con- 
du&ed, is by no means with a view 
to preferve the arts, but to aggrandife 
France by the utter impoveri/bment of 
other countries, Their policy has no 
other element but to divide in order to 
conquer, no other end but to arrive at 
univerfal domination by univerfal 
confufion, and no other reftraint than 
the dread to which they have reduced 
all the aétions of other governments. 
Occupied conftantly on the deftruction 


_ of Europe in detail, they fuffered fome 


fovereigns to {lumber on the pillow of 
a fallacious fecurity, while they tram- 
pled under their feet monarchies and 
republics. But, if I be not egregi- 
oufly miftaken in the French charac- 
ter, they will hereafter arm themielves 
with the ruins of thofe ftates, their 





amafled by their victorious generals 
are to be found in Pliny, 1. 33. ¢. 24. 
+ Florus 1, c. 18. 


wealth, and population, to break in 
pieces thofe powers who have viewed 
with indifference all the bulwarks of 
their fatety demolifhed. 

“* Every time that I have paffed 
along thé gallery of the Louvre, all 
the fentiments which arife from hatred 
and indignation took poffeffion of my 
mind. Amidft all the blaze of beauty 
which arrefts the eye at every point, I 
have never entered nor left jc without 
difguft. I may be accufed of Van~ 
dalifm by fycophants and thieves, but 
I confefs, I never received one mo~ 
ment’s gratification from all the Ra- 
phaels, the Titians, and Correggios 
which I faw in it. I could have 
gazed with tran{port for whole months 
on thefe exquifite maiter- pieces in their 
proper places, but I cannot affociate 
together the ideas of beauty and 
knavery, nor look with pleafure on 
eri paae violently torn from their 
awful proprietors. 

*¢ Of all the countries which haye 
been undone by French hayock, Italy 
has fuffered moft, and its miferies 
are lealt knownto the world. The 
French government have literally ex- 
haufted upon it the fecundity of ra- 
pine, cheating, and fury; they have 
rendered themfelves matters of its cor- 
refpondence, and referve to themfelves 
the privilege of being its periodical 
hiftorians. All we know of the 
exiftence of that defolated country, is 
through the medium of the frequent 
eruptions ot a tyranny without re- 
morfe, of a powerlels defpair, and of 
the accumulation of {poil which deco- 
rates the public exhibitions of Paris. 
The contributions of the French were 
nothing lefs than a general fack; the 
encyclopedia of their thefts forms a 
monument of curiofity. 

‘¢ The barbarians who formerly over- 
ran Italy, defpiled thefe works of art, 
and neglected to take poffeffion of 
them. The fanatical Muffulman de- 
ftroyed them as monuments of idola- 
try, but in our times, academicians, 
poets, orators, philofophers, members 
of the National Inftitute, have croffed 
the Alps to ftrip that country of its 
talents, to force from it the labours of 
its children, the mof facred illuftra- 


. tion of a people, a property which the 


laws of war had rendered inviolable 
among civilized nations, until the pre- 
fent epoch, wherein a gang of favage 
fophilts have replunged Italy into a 
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darknefs, worfe than that which over- 
fpread the middle ages of modern 
Europe. 

*¢ Thofe who are ignorant of the 
methods by whicha thief has realized 
an immentfe fortune, may be iorgiven 
for their admiration of his wealth and 
treafures; but the man who is ac- 
quainted with all the villainous and 
tloody machinations which have been 
empleyed in their accumulation, is 
inexcufable when he lavithes praifes on 
objects, of which he knows the thief 
to be an unjuft and wrongfal poffeffor. 
How then, with the impreffion of this 
confcioulaefs upon my mind, can I 
coolly fix my eyes on thele paintings, 
and repeat the ecitacies of vulgar adu 
ation bettowed on France, when I 
know they do not belong to France, 
that they are all ftolen goods, acquired 
by fraud, injuftice, and murder? 
‘There is not a picture in the gallery 
brought from foreign parts, which 
does not preient an, infcription of 
theft, and whole frame is not inlaid 
with human blood. 

** No fooner have you entered the 
gallery than you are prefented with a 
catalogue of thele paintings, in which 
the French do not bluth to avow their 
robberies. The facetious rafcals of 
the National Inftitute talk and write 
ef their knavery with as much fang. 
froid, as they take a pinch of fnuff, 
Whenever thefe paintings are men- 
tioned, they are ftyled, des Tableaux 
conquis en Italie, les Tableaux recucil- 
kis dans la Lombardie, a Bologne, Cento, 
Medéne, Parme, Plaifance, Rome, Ve- 
wife, Vérone, Florence et Turin. One 
would imagine from this pleafant way 
of detailing thir thefts, that they 
were the productions of their own 
artifis, refcued either from obfcurity, 
or the hands of taftelefs barbarians, 
and by no means the genuine and Jegi- 
timate property of polifhed communi- 
ties, a confiderable part of whole ce- 
Jebrity and fubfiltince, was derived 
from the attraGtions which they held 
out to the curious and enlightened 
traveller. 

«“ With this regifter of pillage in 
your hand, you are ufhered into the 
gallery which contains the fpoils of 
nations, and you can hardly turn to 
the notice of a celebrated matter piece 
without finding at the bottom of the 
defcription, a declaration that it isa 
ftolen article. They feel no thame, 
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no remorfe, no compunttious vilitings 
of nature, but they profefs their inta- 
my, and gloiy init. Scarcely a page 
js to be found without fome fuch pro- 
clamations of theft as thefe, Ces deux 
Tablequx qui font pendans, viennent 
Plaifance, oit ils fe voyoient dans la Ca- 
thedrale, aux deux cotes du fandluaire— 
Ce tableau eft tiré de la galerie de Turin 
—Ce tableau, peint fur toile, vient de 
Véglife des Récolets d' Anvers—Ce ta 
bleau vient du Palais Pitti—Ce tableau, 
peint fur toile, vient de lu Belgique—Ce 
tableau, eff tirt du Palais pontifical de 
Monte Cava'lo a& Rome—Ce tableau, 
vient du Cabinet du ci-devant Roi de 
Sardaigne, @ Turin—Ce tableau, lun 
des meuleurs qu'ait produit; Paul Verom 
nefe, eft tire de Téclife des’ religieufes 
de St. Zacharia a Venife—Ce' tableas 
vient du maiire autel d’églife'de St. 
Geerges, a “erone—Ce tableau eft tir€ 
de Véghje de la Madona del Orto,'a 
Venife—Ce précieux et magnifique Tas 
bleau, que les artiftes regardeut comme 
un des chefs-d’ auvres de Cart © la plus 
belle compofition de ce grand Peintre, 
(Titian’s martyrdom of St. Peter) ef 
sire de églife de St. Fean and Paul a 
Venife —Ce portrait vient du palais 
du prince Brafchi, a Rome, mets 
**There is no end to this catalogue 
of iniquity; it fills at prefent three 
volumes, and more are to be add di 
I quettion if the Newgate Calendar 
for the laft hundred years ean prefent 
altogether an hundredth part of the 
impudent dexterity in the art of filcl 
ing, which the rogues of the National 
Inftitute prefent us with in thefe three 
little fyllabufes of French inquity, ~ 
** Englifhmen, happily fhut out 
from the view of the fack of the con- 
tinent, by that fea which guards our 
honeft ifland, have no adequate idea of 
the ravages of the French, nor of the 
indignant feelings of the wretched 
inhabitants of the countries they have 
plundered, I have feveral times vilited 
the gallery of paintings in company 
with Italiass who, at this véry mo- 
ment, fill the highe fundcticns of 
government in their country, and 
when, in order to try their temper and 
feelings, I have purposely poited to 
different ma’ er-picces, and remaiked 
as we palled along, Ce tableau, graces 
au genie de la vidtire, vient d'uye 
boutique ecclefiaftique de (Italie, 1 per. 
ceived in their countenances a i= 
and fixed look of unutterable anguifh 
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and regret; but it was a look that 
the artifts of Italy, whofe expatriated 


_ productions hung around us, could 


alone delineate. May heaven preferve 
our country from experiencing a fimi- 
jar ftroke of humilation and abafement. 
But their honeft nature will, I truft, 
pardon my Britith (ternnefs, if on my 
return home I endeavour to exculpate 
my elf, by fuggetting the following ad- 
denda to thofe Notices de Plufeurs pre- 
cieax Tableayx recueillis by the philofo- 
phers of the Inftitute, pour multiplier les 
jouiffances du public; ce tableau, peint fur 
ile, eft tire de T’autel de lV eglife Cathe- 
drale de Windfor—ce vitre, vient du 
college du Roi, a Cambridge—ce tableau, 
peint par ux forgeron de Ghent, eff tire 
de la galerie, du ci-devant Roi d° Angle- 
terre a Windfor—ce tableau de Shak- 
Speare vient de la bibliotheque de I Uni- 
wverfite de Cambridge—ce tableau de la 
mort du General Wolfe eft tire du 
cabinet de la ci-devant Reine a Buck- 
ingham boufe — oS med da’ Hercule 
evient du cabinet du Milord Lanfdowne 
—ce tableau, peint par Clade eft tire de 
da collefion du Milord Gwydir. 

‘© The bufinefs will be thus brought 
home to their own bofoms, and let 
thofe who cenfure my indifference, 
chew the cud. 

*¢ Having expreffed with candour 
what my Lofations have ever been 
when I have vifited the Gallery of 
Paintings, I now proceed to fulfil the 
impartial duty of an hiftorian. 

It will be readily conceived that 
a gallery filled with rare and beauti- 
ful pictures, and extending above a 
quarter of a mile, is no common ob- 
je&t, and mutt imprefs the mind of the 
{pectator with its grandeur*and mag- 
nificence. There is nothing compa- 
rable to it in the whole world—the 
power of language is inadequate to 
the defeription of its enchanting and 
fublime effe&t. Above twelve hun- 
dred paintings from the Flemith, Lom- 
bard, Italian, and French {chools, are 
fufpended from every fide of the gal- 
lery, and fill the whole fpace from the 
ceiling nearly to the floor. The com- 
miffion entrufted with their arrange- 
ment and fuperintendencs, have placed 
the hiftorical painters ia chronolo- 
gical feries, according to the dates of 
their birth; and the works of every 
artift are claffed together, with as 
much precifion, as the proper difpofi- 
tion of the whole‘collection will adinit. 


You cannot expeét from my confined 
limit a minute detail, or even a general 
view of thefe matter pieces; I mutt 
therefore refer you to the catalogues, 
which are fold for a trifling fum at 
the door of the gallery. They are 
entitled, ‘* Notice des Tableaux des 
Ecoles Frangaife et Flamande, expofes 
dans la grande Galerie dont l'ouverture 
aeu lien le 18 Germinal an VIII. et des 
Tableaux des Ecoles de Lombardie & de 
Bologne, dont I'expofitivn a eu lieu te 25 
Meffidor an 1X; alfo, ** Notice de 
plufeurs de precieux tableaux, recueillis 
@ Venife, Florence, Turin, et Foligno.” 
Thefe catalogues ferve as indexes to 
the piftures of the different maiters, 
all of which are numbered, and con= 
tain a fhort, but very inadequate ex. 
planation of them. 

Letter the thirty-fecond is very in- 
terefting. 

«LETTER XXXII. TheMufeum of 

French Monuments. 

*€ One of the firft of thofe calamities 
brought upon France by the intem- 
perate zeal of its reformers, was, the 
decree of the National Affembly, by 
which the property of the clergy was 
placed at the difpofal of the nation. 
The immediate effe&ts of this hafty 
and injudicious meafure, were foon 
perceived by thofe who were moft ac- 
tive in procuring its adoption: Broken 
loofe from the bonds of fubordina- 
tion, the people in the effervefcence 
of a wanton and licentious fpirit, mif. 
interpreted the obje&t of this decree, 
and proceeded, not only to harrafs 
their ancient paftors, but alfo to de- 
molith the fan&tuaries of religion, and 
to difturb the tranquil afhes of the 
dead. It was, however, evident, that 
monuments and tombs were not in- 
cluded within the law of alienation ; 
hence the National Affembly was com- 
pelled to acknowledge its precipitate 
folly, by authorizing the committee 
which had the management of the 
alienated property, to take proper 
meafures, tor the prefervation of thofe 
monuments of the arts which had been 
ereéted on the domains of the Church. 
La Rochefoucauld, prefident of that 
comunittee, felefed: feveral literay men 
and artifts, who were to point out 
what books and monuments were to 
he faved from deftruétion. The Mu- 
nicipality of Paris, being’ {pecially 
charged by the National Affernbiy 
with the execution of its decree, ne- 
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minated alfo feveral literary men and 
artifts of approved merit, to aflift 
thofe already appointed by the com- 
mittee of alienation in their operations. 
Thefe perfons thus embodied, contti- 
tuted a commiffion, known by the 
name of the Commiffion of Monuments, 
Shortly after their formation, the con- 
vent des Petits Auguftins was chofen for 
a depofitory of the monuments and 
paintings ; that of the Capuchins, in 
the rue St. Honoré, for books, manu~ 
{eripts, &c. While thefe falutary 
plans were in contemplation, Paris was 
torn by ftrong convulfions, the mo- 
narchy was overthrown, and the dawa 
of the Republic was uthered in, 


amidft fhrieks of murder and the noife. 


of falling ruins. It became the fafhion 
to talk of nothing but philofophy, 
while its precepts were defpifed ; and 
of regeneration, while the demon of 
havock weit his devaftating 1ounds. 
An era of uproar, confulion, and 
fierce fanaticifm, fucceeded, ‘and Go- 
thic darknefs overfpread the whole of 
France. In thofe days, when [cience 
and learning were perverted to the 
vileft purpofes, when incendiaries and 
murderers, wearing the mafk of pa- 
triots and philanthropifts, inundated 
France with bloud, and were leifurely 
proceeding to embrute the human cha- 
racter, and to overturn every monu- 
ment of the piety, wifdom, virtue, and 
genius of their forefathers; a man of 
mild and unaffluming manners, of {pot- 
lefs purity of principle, public and 
private, of general and profound know- 
ledge, and of inflexible perfeverance, 
devoted the labours of his life in col- 
leSting together and preferving from 
the general wreck, the monuments of 
his country’s glory. Such were the 
occupations of M. Lenoir, the founder 
and diregtor of the Mufeum of French 
Monuments. 

“¢ When I figure to myfelf this 
excellent man, flying in every direc- 
tion of France, to fave and to preferve 
the precious evidences of its exploits, 
traverfing the tombs of the dead, ruth- 
ing amidft crackling flames, and tein- 
ples crumbling into atoms, to refcue 
the penates of his country from the 
tempeft by which they were affailed, 
as a friend of human nature, I am 
loft ingratitude and admiration. The 
fhades of departed kings, heroes, 
ftatefmen, of poets, hiftorians, and 
philofophers, muft hover over the 


dwelling of fuch a man, and implore 
the bleflings of heaven on his pious | 
cares. 

« 1 aflure you, both of us confider 
it as one of the happieft events of our 
lives, that we have been fo well in= 
troduced to M. Lenoir arid his Lady. 
When I am in his company, I fancy 
the illuftrious dead are prefent in alk 
their majefty around him. Grave, 
filent, modeft, and penfive, his cha- 
raéter and. manner ftrongly imprefs 
you with the idea of an affectionate 
fon, who colle&s with tender care the 
afhes of his murdered parent. 

‘¢ M. Lenoir was for fifteen years 
the pupil of Doyen, one of the mem- 
bers of the Commiffion of Monuments 
already mentioned. He was prefented 
by the latter to the Municipality of 
Paris, as a proper perfon to be the 
Confervator of the depot of the monu- 
ments of the arts, in the rue des Petits 
Auguttins, and was accepted by them 
on the 4th of January, 1791, The 
violence of anarchy was. carried to 
fuch a pitch, that the revolution ap- 
peared to have been concerted for the 
fake of extinguifhing every veltige of 
the arts, Roland, philofophe, the prin- 
cipal minifter of the new Republic, 
propofed that effe&cive meafures fhould 
be taken to fupprefs the general rage 
for deftruétion, The Committee of 
Public Infrugtion in the National 
Convention, confifting of different dif, 
tinguithed artifts and literary men, for 
the purpofe of giving vigour tu thig 
project. In a thort time, this com. 
miffion publifhed a confiderable num. 
ber of memoirs, addrefles, and reports, 
which arrefted the hands of folly, em- 

loyed in beating down ftatues, tear- 
ing in pieces the moft valuable paint- 
ings, and deftroying the fineft bronzes. 
‘«¢ From the abbey of St. Denis, (fays 
M. Lenoir,) which the flames feemed 
to have coniumed from the fummit of 
the roof to the bottom of the graves, 
I have faved the magnificent moufolea 
of Louis XII. of Francois I, of Henri 
II. of Turenne, &c. Oh thame! thefe 
chefs-q’ceuvres of art had already ex- 
perienced the fury of barbarians. A 
great part of thefe monuments, which 
announced the glory of the nation, were 
mutilated, and theirruins {cattered in 
a cemetary, were hidden under the grafs, 
and covered with mofs, Thus, bya 
fyftem of diforganization, the thittle 
was {een to fill the place of the laurel 
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and crowned Charlemagne and Du- 
guelclin. I have collected fuch of 
thofe precious remains as I could re- 
ftore, and already I am able to difplay 
thofe of Francois I. and Louis XII. 
in all their fplendor. Happy thall I 
be, if I thall fucceed in making pof- 
terity forget the ravages of ignorance! 
About this time, the deputy Grégoire 
publifhed three reports againit Van- 
dalifm: Thefe interefting works, an 
immenfe number of which were print- 
ed, were forwarded to the departments, 
This laf ftroke, prudently applied, 
was the means of recovering many 
valuable objects, and of faving the 
reinnants of the monuments in our pro- 
vinces.”* 

*¢ When we confider the light which 
monuments neceflarily throw upon the 
chronology and hiftory of a country, 
one cannot avoid expreffing the grcateft 
furprize on being told by M. Lenoir, 
that he met with multiplied objections 
from the artifts againft his accumula- 
tion of the monuments of the middle 
ages. They confidered them as of no 
fervice to the arts; but M. Lenoir 
reafoned like a true philofopher, when 
he infifted on their importance towards 
the completion of his feries. Perhaps 
nothing tends more to give juft and 
difting& notions of any art or {cience, 
than the view of its progrefs, and the 


. Opportunity of comparing the inter- 


vening diftances between rudenefs and 
refinement. This is indifputably the 
beft mode of becoming acquainted 
with, and of improving the operations 
of the underftanding; and, therefore, 
I cannot afcribe to any other motive 
than ignorance, the oppofition which 
he experienced upon this fubject. How- 
ever, by dint of repeated soenenenen 
and by patient and unfhaken perfe- 
verance, he at length fucceeded in 
tranfporting them to the mufeum, in 
which they conititute the two firft 
ages *. 





* [ infert here the letter tran{mitted 
to M. Lenoir from the Committee of 
Public Inftruction of the National 
Convention, to fhew their-fenfe of his 
merit, and the ridiculous affectation 
which was obferved at that period in 
all their private and public traniac- 
tions, 

*¢ La commiffion des arts, voit avec 

Vos. III. 
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*¢ After M. Lenoir had advanced 
confiderably in his refearches, the idea 
took pofieflion of his mind, of colleét= 
ing into one eftablifhment all the 
paintings and ftatues which had any 
reference either to the hiftory of France, 
or the arts among the French. ‘* Such 
an impofing mats of monuments of all 
ages, (fays he,) * made me conceive 
the idea of forming a particular mu= 
feum, hiftorical and chronological, in 
which the ages of French iculpture 
might be traced in particular apart< 
ments, by giving to each of thefe 
apartments, the character, and exaé 
appearance of the age it. reprefents, 
and to transfer to other inftirutions 
thofe paintings and ftatues, which had 
no relation to French art or French 
hiftory. I prefented this plan to the 
Committee of Pubiic Inftruétion, by 
whom it was favourably received ; 
and the refult was the adoption of a 
particular mufeum of French monu- 
ments for Paris. Sums of money 
were afligned to me, and I proceeded 
ge in defpight of the malevo~ 
ent.” 

“* This mufeum was opened to the 
public on the rsth Fruétidor, year 
III. ; fincé which, the exhibition has 
been continued uninterrupted, on the 
3d and 6th days of each decade, from 
ten till two o’clock, and on the decadi, 
from ten till four. M. Lenoir, after 
the moft affiduous refearches, is now 
able to difplay five centuries, and a 
fepulchral chamber, containing the 
tomb of Francois I. which he has 
completely .reftored. M. Beauvallet, 





fatisfa€tion l’ordre que tw as établi 
dans le dépét confié a ta garde, et les 
foins que tu prends pour la confervation 
des monumens des arts. Le temoign- 
age que te rend le comité doit étre 
pour éot la plus flatteufe récompenie 
comme le plus puiflant mobile pour 
exciter et augmenter meme, s’il eft pof- 
fible, tow zéle civique, et ton activité 
pour le furveillance que ¢u portes aux 
objets dz fciences et arts confiés 4 tes 
Soins. 

*¢ Recois le félicitations du comité 
avec autant de plaifir que j'a a fen 
faire part. 

6 Salut et Fraternité, 
6¢ MATHIEU, Repréentant 
du Peuple, &c. 
Qs 
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a fculptor, has devoted his talents to 
the reftoration of feveral mutilated 
monuments, and Lenoir has publifhed 
«© An Hiltorical and Chronological 
Defcription of the Monuments,” which 
may be obtained at the mufeum for 
2 francs 50 centimes. He is allo 
occupied in the publication of en- 
gravings in octavo, of the monuments 
he has co'le&ted, which will be ac- 
companied by a diflertation on each 
monument, together with tketches of 
the lives of the perfons reprefented, 
with details on the art and the artifts 
of each epoch. Eacli volume will 
confift of forty four engravings, and 
two hundred and fifty pages of print; 
five volumes will complete the whole, 
two of which are on the eve of publi- 
eation, the reft will appear annually. 

«¢ Tt is impoflible for me to go 
through the multifarious fubjects con- 
tained in this mufeum, embracing the 
fepulchral hiftory of France from the 
age of Clovis to the prefent time; but 
I fhall enumerate fuch as are moft 
worthy of notice, and thal) fubjoin 
feveral obfervations of M. Lenoir, on 
the circumftances attendant on the 
digging of the bodies out of the abbey 
of St. Denis, at which he was prefent, 
as well as on the conduct of thofe 
barbarous Iconoclafts, whom the re- 
volution encouraged in the arts of de- 
ftruction. 

‘** From the year 1790, M. Lenoir 
has taken the greateft pains to colle& 
in his mufeam whatever could give 
corre&t notions of ancient cuftoms, 
whether of women or men, in their 
civil and military capacity, according 
to their rank. This is a very impor- 
tant fact for French and Englith artifts 
to know, 1s they may find here models 
of the coftume and arms of every age 
and rank, in a regular feries. From 
Clovis to Philip II. there was very 
little variation in dress, though the 
interval comprizes a period ot feven 
centuries. It was not until the return 
of the Crufaders, that there was any 
alteration in drefs, 

** After having paffed the introduc- 
tory hall, in which are a great number 
of antiques arranged in chronological 
order, and the porticoes of the chateau 
d’Anet*, ornamented with {culptures 


r 





* Voltaire, in his Henriade, chant 
IX. thus fings of the cafile of Anct: 


by Gougeon, we entered the fir come 
partment, containing the monuments 
of the middle age. In the dilpofition 
of every part, there is a’ manifeft at. 
tention to the order of time, and where 
any deficiency occurs, care has been 
taken to fupply its place with the beft 
and moft correct reprefentations. Thus 
the tomb of Fredegonda, who pro- 
cured the murder of her hufband Chil- 
peric, was placed befide that of the 
latter, at the church of St. Germain- 
des: Prés ; but the tomb of Chilperic 
having been deftroyed by the revolu- 
tionary fayages, M. Lenoir has fup- 
plied its place in this hall from: a 
drawing which he took of it at the 
portal of Notre Dame. 

‘© A marble sarcophagus, contain. 
ing the bones of Charlemagne, orna- 
mentsd with a bas-relief of the Welt. 


ern empire, which was eredled to the 


memory of that conqueror at Aix la 
Chapzlle, was fent trom that city by 
Dewailly, one of the republican com- 
miffaries, and is now at the Central 
Mufeum of Arts, whence it is intended 
to remove it hither, which is the proper 
depofitory for it. There are fome 
capitals in the Lombard ftyle, taken 
from the chapel under ground at St. 
Denis, which was the burying place 
of the Bourbons ; thefe capitals are as 
old as the time of Pepin, who is re. 
prefented feated ona chair, and holding 
a fcepter in his hand ; and they give a 
very clear infight into the architec. 
ture of that period. Here is a buft of 
the celebrated Abbé Suger, Minitter 
of State, the value of which is con- 
fiderably enhanced, from its having 
been executed by his contemporaries ; 
alfo the maufoleam of Hugo, fixth 
Abbot of Cluny. In the tomb of 
Morard, Abbot of St. Germain des 
Prés, in 990, his fkeleton was found, 
extremely well clothed with a robe of 
fatin, extending to the feet, appa- 





Il voit (/’Amour) les murs d’Anet 
batis au bord de l’Eure ; 

Lui meme en ordonna la tuperbe ftruc- 
ture. 

Par fes adroits mains avec art enlaflés, 

Les chiffres de Dianne y font encor 
tracés ; 

Sur fa tombe, en paffant, les plaifirs et 
les graces 

Répandirent les fleurs qui naiffaiens 
jur leur traces. 
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rently of a red colour, a long woollen 
tunic of a purple brown, ornamented 
with an embroidery of woolien, on 
which feveral figures were wrought ; 
a kind of tlippers of a black leather, 
extremely well tanned, ferved as thoes, 
but without straps or buckles. 

«The Southern gate of the abbey of 
St. Denis, is a moit important fpeci- 
men of the art at the period under our 
defcription. The large bas-relicf in 
the middle, reprefents the punifhment 
of St. Denis and his companions Ruf- 
ticus and Eleutherus. Denis is there 
deferibed as the chief perfon of the 
groupe, and asa prince to whom the 
temple was dedicated; and what is 
very remarkable, a {prig of the vine, 
laden with grapes, precifely in the 
fame form as the badge of Bacchus, 

and furmounted by a {mall pine-apple, 
which the fculptor has placed at his 
feet, feem to denote, that St. Denis 
and Bacchus were one and the fame 
perfon; and Denis or Dionysius is the 
name which the Greeks gave to Bac- 
chus. M. Lenoir fays, that he can- 
Rot an{wer whether the priefts who 
then directed the contruction of thele 
temples, were aware of the refem- 
blance that exifted between thele two 
petfonages, or whether, by mere tra- 
dition, they ordered that to be ex- 
ecuted which wonld chara&terife both 
ef them. But it is certain, that all 
the ornaments which decorated St. 
Denis, are no other than the attri- 
butes afcribed to that divinity. The 
vine, hunting, and tygers, appear in 
all parts. Bacchus is cut in pieces 
by the Menades; Denis is put to death 
in the fame manner; his head is cut 
off on Montmartre. Bacchus is placed 
in a tomb, and his death bewailed by 
women; the body of Denis is col- 
lected by holy women, they weep over 
his unfortunate remains, and place 
him in a tomb, over which the abbey 
is built. Bacchus rifes again ; Denis, 
after having undergone his punifhment, 
rifes again, to the great aftonifhment 
of the {pectators, picks up his head, 
which had been cut off, and walks. 
This good foul Denis, patron of France, 
fays Voltaire, is a faint after the monk- 
ith fafhion: he never came into Gaul. 
See his legend in the qucfions on the 
Encyclopedia; you will there find, that 
he was at firtt created Bithop of Athens 
by St. Paul; that he paid a vifit to 
$ug Virgin Mary, to pay his relpecis 


on the death of her fon; that he after- 
wards quitted the bifhoprick of Athens 
for that of Paris ; that he was hanged, 
and preached with great eloquence from 
the gibbet while he was fufpended ; that 
he took his head between his hands, 
and kissed it on the road as he was 
going two leagues from Paris to: found 
the abbey in queftion. On this gate, 
however, are two tygers’ heads, and 
all the embiematical charaéters of the 
worfhip of Bacchus; besides which, 
it prefents a chronology ef thirty-tix 
kings of France, 

“¢ On entering the hall, which cone 
tains the monuments of the thirteenth 
century, there are cielings at angles, 
fprinkled with ftars on a blue ground, 
fupported by plain pofts rudely deco- 
rated. Thefe cielings are terminated 
by the flowers of thofe times, three of 
which reprefented the Evangelilts, and 
the others consifted of the cabbage 
and the thiftle in a variety of forms, 
which are imitated ; fepuichral lamps 
are fulpended. The doors and the 
windows, conttructed with the ruins 
of a monument of the fame age, which 
had been deftroyed by the Jacobins, 
and the remains of which Lenoir col- 
lected at St. Denis, have been arranged 
according to the revived tafte of Aras’ 
bian architefture, by the celebrated 
Montreau. Over the doors, the fol- 
lowing infcription is placed in Gothic 
characters, Etat des Arts dans le trei- 
JSieme fiecle. ‘Three painted glals win- 
dows, executed in this century, repre= 
fenting moral! fubjects, and taken from 
the refectory of St. Germain des Pres, 
fhed a gloomy light upon the fpot, 
and is another imitatation of the times j 
‘¢ amagic by which, (/ays Lenoir,) 
they kept thofe in a continual ftate of 
feeblenefs whom fuperttition had ftruck 
with terror ; for L have obferved, that 
the more we go back towards those 
ages which refemble our own, the 
more the light is fpread over public 
monuments, as if the fight of the fun 
fuited only enlightened men.” 

«© The tombs which Leuis IX, 
erected to his predeceflors,are cenotaphs 
only ; for it is certain, that before the 
time of that prince, it was the cuftom 
to place the body of a king in a large 
hollowed ftone, covered by another 
plain ftone; and where there was an 
infcription, it was ingraven on the 
infide. According to Saint-Foix, the 
tombs of the kings of the firlt racey 
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from Clovis, were compofed merely of 
a great flone, hollowed very deep, 
and covered by another in fhape of a 
vault. Qn thefe ftones, neither 
figures nor epitaphs were to be feen, 
as it was the infide that was engraven 
with inferiptions, and laid out with 
magnificence, It feems they did not 
begin to place epitaphs on the tombs 
of their kings until the fecond race. 
Charlemagne was buried in a fitting 
pofture. His body after being em- 
balmed, was taken down into a cave, 
and feated on a throne of gold; he 
was clad in the imperial drefs, fur- 
mounted with hair-cloth ; his joyeufe * 
hung from his waift; his head was 
ornamented with a gold chain, in the 
fhape of a diadem ; he held a globe of 
gold in one hand, the other refted on 
the New Teftament, which was placed 
upon his knees. His gold fceptre and 
his fhield, were hung on the wall op- 
pofite to him. After the cave had 
been filled with perfumes, aromatics, 
and much treafure, it was fhut up and 
fealed. 

“* There are fome very curious 
monuments in the hall, of the four- 
teenth century, which may be af- 
cribed principally to the improvement 
in the art of defign, which the artifts 
who accompani'd Louis IX. to the 
crufades brought away with them. 
A new {pecics of decoration, and the 
Arabian tafte, were introduced into 
architeure. The heavy edifices of 
the former age, gave way to the more 
elegant appearances of the mofques, 
and gildings and brilliant colours em- 
bellithed the churches. Accordingly, 
this hall is decorated with the ruins of 
the Sainte Chapelle de Paris, built 
about the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, The apoftles feulp- 
tured in ‘one, of the natural fize, 
which ornamented this hall, were taken 
from the fame chapel, and are re- 
markable for their expreflion and 
fimplicity of execution. Their habits 
give an exact idea of the ftuffs and 
embroidery in fafhion at that period, 
the former of which are not unlike our 
India fhawls. ‘The Mofaic that 
covers the walls, cielings, &c. was 
formed from materials taken from St. 
Denis, and which M. Lenoir has 
adapt.d and coloured to complete the 
appearance of the hall. The painted 





* The name of his fword, 


¢ 
windows in this hall are of the fam 
century, and were taken from the 
Celeitines, and the Bons-Hommes de 
Pafly. 

‘* The fifteenth tentury, the moft 
remarkable in the hiftory of the French 
arts, was the period wherein the 
artifts began to produce general plansy 
combined with their details, and to 
conneét the calculations of the mind 
with a grand and careful execution; 
thenceforward, the Gothic tafte dif- 
appeared. France was indebted to 
the example of Raphael in the deco- 
rations of the Vatican, tor this elegant 
change in the arts of painting and 
{culpture, which its travelling artifts 
endeavoured to imitate. But as Paris 
did not afford many palaces, or ornae 
mented houfes to this century, Me 
Lenoir went feveral times among the 
monuments left by Cardinal d’Am. 
boife who employed in the decoration 
of his palaces, John Jufte, a fculptor 
L.inat Tours, whom the Cardinal 
had fent at his own expence to Rome, 
for the purpofe of ftudying the Ara- 
bien ftyle of Raphael. Hence, the 
cieling, windows *, and in general the 
whole embellifhment of this hall, were 


compofed on thetype of the tomb of © 


Louis XII., which fiands in the 
middle of it, together with materials 
brought from the chateau de Gaillon, 
which has lately been demolithed, and 
original copies taken from Chartres, 
Blois, &c. The pillars, ornamented 
with Arabic capitals and pedettals, 
which fupport the gates, are a prefent 
to M. Lenoir from the Adiminiftrators 
of the department of Eure and Loir, 
who, at his rcquelt, ordered a portico 
of the church of Saint-Pére, at 
Chartres, to be demolifhed, and placed 
at his difpofal. This portico had 
been fuperadded in 1509 to the cons 
ftruétion of that edifice built by Hil. 
duard, a Benedi&iine monk, in 1170. 
Two bas-reliefs in this hall, merit 
particular attention, efpecially the 
one reprefenting God the Father 
in the mid of the angels. The 
ftyle is fevere, and the defign vi- 
gourous; it was taken from the 
cemetery of the Innocents ; the other, 
from the church of St. Genevieve, 
reprefents the Pentecoft. The violet 
and blue ground, the gilded frame. 





* Which were executed in the fame 
century, 
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work, and the carmined legend far 
and near, are characteriftical traits of 
the decorations of this century. The 
exterior pilafters towards the cloifter, 
are ornamented in the Arabic ftyle, 
and with four marble medallions, 
which M. Lenoir purchated from 
amongft the ruins of the cattle of 
Gaillon. Anne of Brittany is repre- 
fented as Minerva, and Louis XII. 
as Mars ; their helmets are decorated 
in a very light Arabian tafte. The 
other two medallions, reprefent Galba 
and Vefpafian, In this hall, ttands a 
buft of Joan d’Arc, commonly called 
the Maid of Orleans, executed by 
Beauvallet, after an ancient painting, 
which Lenoir purchated to make part 
of a feries of pictures of the moft 
celebrated perfonages of France, which 
he is collecting for this mufeum. The 
buft of Joan is placed befide that of 
Charles VII, whom the maintained on 
the throne of France. 

“¢ The hall of the fixteenth century 
contains a number of very interefting 
figures, and its glafs windows are 
taken from Ecouen, Vincennes, Anet, 
and the Temple. The monument 
erected to the celebrated hitorian, 
Philip de Comines, is an admirable 
piece of workmanihip, and relts ona 
grand bas-relief, reprefenting St. 
George and the Dragon. ‘The tomb 
of Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany, 
executed hy Ponce, in white marble, 
is a fuperb monument in the Gothic 
ftyle ; the fatues of Louis and Anne 
reprefent them when dead, and are 
executed in a very fcientific manner. 
The openings which are feen in the 
lower belly of thefe ftatues, are intend - 
ed to denote the marks of their having 
been embalmed. Thele bodies, which 
are mott faithfully exprefled, are placed 
on acenotaph of excellent tafte, and 
furrounded by twelve arcades, orna- 
mented with the moft refined Arabic 
gout. In thele arcades, the twelve 
apoftles are placed, and exhibit great 
tafte in the choice of their attributes. 
Unfortunately, this fine maufoleum 
has fuffered materially, from the fury 
of the revolutionary fanatics. Here 
are alfo the ftatues of Francis I. of 
Chancellor |"Hopital ; Montaigne ; 
Prefident de Thou, by Barthélemy ; 
Prieur; Diana of Poitiers ; Philip 
Defportes, the poet of Bon-Port; Jean 
Gougeon, the celebrated architeé& and 
Sculptor; a magnificent monument, 
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ereSted to the Conftable, Anne of 


Condé; the tomb of the Valois, a 
fepulchral chapel, in which are laid 
Francois I. and his wife Clade. 

«* Among the monuments of the 
hall of the feventeenth century, are— 
one ereéted to the tamily of the Ville- 
roy; to the celebrated hiftorian De 
Thou! the ftatue of Louis XI.; the 
celebrated groupe in marble, after the 
defigns of Lebrun, forming the mau~ 
foleum of Cardinal Richelieu, the 
chef-d’ceuvre of Girarden, 14 feet 
long, and 5 feet 9 inches broad, The 
infcription bears, 


‘“* Magnum di/putandi argumentum.” 


“« This admirable piece of fculpture, 
which had been previoufly mutilated 
by the Anarchifts, who had forcibly 
entered the chapel, was afterwards in- 
jured by the foldiers- of the revolu- 
tionary army, who bayonetted M. 
Lenoir for oppofing their deltructive 
intentions. The mark of this wound 
fill remains on his hand. The medal- 
lion of the celebrated Defcartes, placed 
on a pillar of white marble, has two 
in{criptions, the firft in Latin, by Fa- 
ther Lallemand ; the fec;nd in French, 
by Gafpart Fieubet. Cardinal Ma. 
zarin’s maufoleum, executed by Coy~ 
zevox, is by fome perfons preferred to 
that of Richelieu ; it is of white mar- 
ble, and the Cardinal is reprefented on 
his knees. An admirable groupe, in 
white marble, by Girardon, reprefent. 
ing Louvois, the French Minitter, and 
hittory, in the form of a woman, with 
her eyes bedewed with tears, turned 
towards him, and pointing to a paflage 
in her book, in which his operations 
in the Palatinate are recorded. I 
fhould be glad to know what were the 
Firft Conful’s fenfations when he fixed 
his eyes on this monument, which I 
know attracted his attention for a con- 
fiderabletime. Benafco and the defo= 
lated towns of Italy, muft have ftood 
in judgment againft his guilty con{ci- 
ence. When he was in the hall of the 
thirteenth century, he faid to M. 
Lenoir, ‘* Lenoir, vous me tran{portez 
en Syrie; je fus trés content.” 

‘© The fine ftatue of Louis XIV, 
on horfeback, by Girardon, which 
ftood in the Place Venddme, being 
deftroyed in 1793, here is a bronze 
model of it, and the original left foot 
of the ftatue. M. Lenoir has alfe 
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erected a monument from thé ruins of 
the one which was on the Place des 
ViGoires. In this feventeenth century, 
are the bufts of all the great men who 
figured in France. 

“ The hall of the eighteenth century 
contains a valt number of fubjects, 
but there are few remarkable for their 
fuperior execution. Here are marble 
buits of Louis XVI. and his queen; of 
Briffac, who was aflaffinated at Ver- 
failles, with the reit of the prifovers 
fsom Orleans; a moriument in bas- 
relief, reprefenting the peace of Lu- 
enville, by an artift named Foucon ; 
a built of Piron, with this inicription : 


*© Ci git qui ne fut rien, 
« Pas meme academicien.”” 


** En the garden belonging to this 
inktitution, aa elyGum is formed, in 
which above forty ftatues are placed, 
here and there, on a mofly ground ; 
pines, cyprefles, and poplars, throwd 
thefe monuments, and funereal urns 
placed on the walls, contribute to 
diffule an air of tranquillity and me- 
lancholy over the whole. On this 
fequeftered {pot fands the fepulchral 
chapel of Abelard and Heloise, formed 
out of the ruins of a chapel in the 
Abbey of St. Denis, in order to thew 
the flyle of architeture adopted in 
that age. The painted glais which 
fills three fides of this chapel, is of 
the fame antiquity, and taken frem 
the fame place. In the centre is the 
tomb of Abelard, which his triend 
Peter the Venerable had ereSted. He 
is reprefented, according to the tation 
of thofe times, lying down, with his 
hands joined, and a gentle inclination 
of the head. The ftatne of Peter is 
placed befide him. The reliets which 


‘ornament the tomb, reprefent the 


Fathers of the Church. In this tomb, 
untenanted for feven hundred years, 
the athes of the celebrated lovers of 
the twelfth century are depotited, 
The names of Heloife and Abelard 
are engraven alternately on the plinth 
which fupports the monument; and 
one may fancy in the filence of this 
folitude, that the fighs of tendernefs 
and love efcape from the tomb ; and a 
plaintive echo repeats on every fide : 
Heloife!—Abelard!—Abelard |—He- 
Joile ! 

«« The ttatueof Heloife, which is feen 
en the tomb, is the figure of a woman 
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feulptured in thofe days, and to which 
M. Lenoir hat applied a matk of He- 
loife. Abelard died at the priory of 
St. Marcel de Chalons fur Saén, on 
the 2rit of April, 1142, and was bus 
ried there. In the Month of November 
following, Pierre de Cluny cauled his 
body to be removed clandeftinely, and 
fent to Heloife, at the Paraclete? She 
placed the coffin of her lover in a chapel 
which he’ had conftru&ed, and which 
was called, Petit Moufir. Hueloife 
expired on Sunday the’ 17th of May, 
4163, and her body was depofited in 
the coffin of her hufband, agreeably to 
her own dire&ti ms. In 1497, this cot- 
fin, common to them both, was ree 
moved from Petit- Mouftier, and tranf- 
ferred into the great church of the mo- 
naftery ; but the bones of the two 
bodies. were feparated, and two tombs 
were ereéted, one on each fide of the 
choir. In 4630, Maria de Ja Roche- 


\foucauld directed them to be placed in 


the part called the chapel of the Trinity. 
At length, in 1766, Madame Roye 
dela Rochefoucauld projected a new 
monument in honour of the two lovers, 
but which was not ereéted until after 
her death, in 1779. This monument 
was compofed of the groupe of the 
Trinity, which had been fculptured 
by order of Abelard, and ofa bafe on 
which was inferibe.! the following epi- 
taph, faid to have been written by 
Marmontel ; 
Hic 
Sub eodem marmore jacent 
Hujus Mouatterii 
Conditor Petrus Abeiardus 
Et abbatifia prima Heloiffa. 
Olim ttudiis, ingenio, amore, infauftis 
Nuptiis et poenitentia 
Nunc etera, quod fperamus, felicitate 
Conjun&i 
Petrus obiit XX. prima Aprilis anna 
114.2, 
Heloiffa XXII. Maii 1163. 
Curis Carole de Roucy Paracletg 
abbatifla. 
1779+ 
“ Much remains yet to be done by 
M. Lenoir, and the Minitter of the Inte- 
rior has promifed to fecond his efforts, 
when.the French finances fhall be in a 
more flourifhing ftate than at prefent. 
We may form fome eftimate of what 
may be done for this mufeum by what 
has been already accomplifhed. An 
immenfe number of valuable monu- 
ments, ftatues, and bufts ave (cattered 
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ever the furface of France, which col- 
le&ted into one place, would greatly 
facilitate the ftudy of antiquities, and 
preferve the gloomy grandeur, the 
memory of its mott illuftrious men. 
M. Lenoir has affected wonders ; with- 
out oftentation or buitle, he has done 
more for France than fhe has yet had 
the gratitude to acknowledge. Not- 
withitanding he is extremely cjrcum- 
{cribed in the fuims allotted to him, 
being allowed only 1000]. per annum, 
he is always collecting, and is continu- 
ally in olsante for the benefit of the 
inftitution. What a contrat is there 
between the ufetul life of this difinte- 
refted antiquarian, trveafuring up for 
France every day {ome monument of 
her ancient glories, and the condu& of 
that gang of philofophical thieves be- 
longing to the National Inftitute, 
whofe principal glory is in the mifap- 
lication of their talents, to purpoles 
or which unprivileged individuals 
would fwing on a gallows ! 

«TI fhall clofe this letter with a rela- 
tion of two curious circumftances, re- 
{peéting the taking up of bodies of the 
kings, queens, princes, princeffes, and 
celebrated men who had been buried 
for fifteen hundred years in the abbey 
of St. Denis; which aé& of indecency 
was ordered by a decree of the National 
Convention, to be executed, for the 
fake of extraéting the lead that be- 
longed to their tombs, On the sath 
of O&tober, 1793, the workmen em- 
ployed in this prophane purfuit, anx- 
ious to behold the remains of a great 
man, opened the tomb of Turcnne, 
which was the firft in order. Their 
aftonifhment was very great, when, 
on opening the coffin, they found Tu- 
renne in fuch a ftate of prefervation, 
that neither his body was deformed, 
nor the features of his countenance al- 
tered. When the body was removed 
to the Garden of Plants, M. Lenoir 
had an opportunity of feeing it, and 
he ftates, that it exrétly refembles the 
pictures and medallions of that great 
man. 

*¢ The bedy of Henry IV. was alfo 
in fuch a ftate of prefervation, that the 
features of his face were not altered. 
It was adry mummy, had the fkull 
fawed, and in the place of the brain 
which had been taken out, contained 
fame tow fteeped in a liquor extracted 
from aromatics, which fent forth an 
odour fe ftrong, that it was impoilivle 
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to fupport it. A foldier who way 
prefent, moved by a martial enthuG- 
afm, at the inftant of opening the cof- 
fin, threw himfelf on the body, and 
after a long filence of admiration, drew 
his fword, cut off a long lock from the 
beard, which was fill frefh, and ex- 
claimed, at the fame time, in a very 
energetic manner, ** And I, too, am 
a French foidier! Henceforth I will 
have no other muftacho.” As he 
placed it on his upper lip, ** Now,” 
faid he, I am fure to conquer the enc- 
mies of France, and I march to vic- 
tory.”” Immediately after he had ut- 
tered thefe words, he di/appeared, and 
was never feen again in the town,” 

The Savage of Aveyron is curi- 
oully deicribed, 

** Qur party proceeded to the top 
of the building, in order to take a 
peep at the Savage of Aveyron, When 
M. P, ***, the gentleman who ia- 
troduced me to the Abbé Sicard, 
made the propofal, I was not aware 
that he was going to thew us any 
thing human. Accordingly, I fol- 
lowed clole at his heels, and atter { 
had entered the room, perceiving only 
aman, woman, and boy, I enquired 
for the favage, ** This is he,” faid 
M. P——, pointing to. the boy, 
** kifs him;” and. without waiti 
for me to recover myfelf, he actually 
pufhed me on the lad, and in this 
attitude of kiffing, was I difcovered 
when the ladies entered the apartment, 
the little favage holding me at she 
fame time by the arms. I was not a 
little confufed at this involuntary 
eo! bufs, which I was obliged 

make, and jt has been ever fince 
the fubject of merriment. However, 
the favage no fooner faw the ladies ae 
the door, (for they did not choole te 
advance far) than he fprung from me, 
went to the window, and after looking 
out a few moments, turned fuddenly 
round, and moved (for it could not 
be called walking) very faft up and 
down the room, without feeming to 
pay thein the leaft attention. I had 
by this time recovered myfelf, and 
grafped him firmly by the arm; but 
he took no manner of notice of me; 
neither did his eyes roll about, as 
happens with fome idiots. He had 
the moft vacant countenance I ever 
beheld, and continued to pace along 
the room. At length, I held hice 
with {uch frength; that L kept him 
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ftationary, with his face turned to- 
wards the ladies. Once he gave me 
an idiot look, and ever after kept his 
eyes immoveably fixed on them ; but 
when they withdrew, he broke out in 
a moft extraordinary manner, ftamping 
with both his feet, rolling his body to 
the right and left like a pendulum, and 
howling in fuch a ftrange tone that I 
cannot defcribe it. The firft two fylla- 
bles of ululare, come neareft to it; or 
you may, perhaps, form fome idea of his 
notes, by repeating in a louder, harth- 
er, and more diffonant voice; each 
time, thefe fyllables, oulu, oulu, oul, 
and enunciating the ow after the 
French mode. 

‘© This favage phenomenon was 
found in the torelts of Aveyron, 
and here his hiftory begins and 
ends. He has not made the leaft 
progrefs in knowledge or f{peech, fince 
he has been the afiociate of human 
beings, and with the poffeffion of all 
his fenfes, he has not a common idea. 
Once he efcaped from his wardens, 
and after a long fearch had been made 
after him, he was difcovered perched 
on the top of a tree. I thould 
conclude, from this circumftance, that 
his frequent and eager refort to the 
window, mutt arife trom an intuitive 
defire to revifit his native wilds. Civil 
fociety has no charms for him; and 
nothing has yet been known to attraét 
his attention. Every effort has been 
made by his keepers and others, with- 
out effect, to imprefs him with fome 
kind of fentiment, or to extract fome- 
thing from him, When a fork was put 
into his hand, and they endeavouredito 
fhew him how to ufe it, he is faid to 
have brought the handle to his mouth, 
and the bit of meat, ftuck on its 
extremity, went to his ear. This 
anecdote created fome fufpicion in my 
mind of its truth; for in the firlt 
place, the putting into his hand a fork 
to eat with, and thewing him how to 
make ufe of it, itnply that he was fuf- 
ceptible of inftruétion, and confe- 

uently, was not utterly deftitute of 
he faculty of obferving; fecondly, 
unlefs this be admitted, the putting a 
fork into his hand, would be as dan- 
gerous as putting a razor into the paw 
of a monkey ; and laftly,’ if my me- 
mory fail me not, there is a fimilar 
inftance narrated in the account of 
Otaheite, given either in Captain 
Wallace’s Voyage round the World, 
ox in Captain Cook’s. Rejecting, 


therefore, this, and many other fabu- 
lous reports concerning him, I am 
fully perfuaded, from what I have 
been told by the Abbé Sicard, and 
from what I faw, that he is a down— 
right idiot. A great deal has been 
publifhed refpecting this * child of 
Nature,** as he has been foolithly 
nicknamed by the Parifian wits; and 
the wretched condition in which he 
appears, has furnifhed feveral philofo. 
phifts with arguments, with which 
they have attempted to reafon away 
the underftanding and virtue of man- 
kind. Thus, one or two folitary facts 
occurring in the hiftory of man, are 
deemed fufficient foundations on which 
to build a theory, whereby the faith 
and moral principles of civilized na- 
tions are to be proftrdted before the 
thrine of Atheifm. But this is not a 
juft mode of reafoning ; and what Dr, 
Paley has faid, refpecting Peter the 
Wild Boy of Germany, in his Ele- 
ments of Moral Philofophy, may be 
applied with equal force to this wild 
boy of France, and conveys at the 
fame time, an unan{werable refutation 
of fuch fallacious doétrines. 

“* The converfations into which I 
have been led, in confequence of my vi- 
fit to this young favage, have been very 
interefting, becaufe they were chiefly 
with avowed Atheifts, members of the 
National Inftitute. It is really afto- 
nifhing to what extremities they putt 
their fubtle fophifms; and while they 
affeé&t to difeard every thing that is not 
material and appurtenant to this 
globe, they are continually foarin 
extra flammantia mania mundi. O 
the juftice of this remark, you will be 
pertectly fatisfied, when I inform you, 
that ina folemn difcuffion, which I 
had the other day with a man for 
whom I entertain the higheft regard 
on account of his private virtues, and 
who is juftly confidered as one of the 
firft natural philofophers inthe world ; 
he told me, with a grave and ferious 
countenance, that Lagrange, Lacroix, 
and feveral others of the Iniftitute, 
whom he mentioned, had fent to a 
German +, now exploring the interior 





t “Surely this is not Horreman ! 
If it be} Jet that excellent intftitution 
which fent him, look to their re(pon. 
fibility to heaven and earth, if they 
fuffer fuch an abomination of nature 
to be attempted by their agent. 
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wf Africa, to requeft he would make 
the experiment of a connection be- 
tween a male ouran-outang and an 
African woman; and that he looked 
with the molt eager expectation for the 
moft favourable refults from it!!! 

*¢ Such a proje& is worthy of the 
philofophers of the National Inftitute; 
and I will venture to affirm, that it 
never could have been conceived by 
any other being, except the devil and 
themfelves. It is a fublime ftroke of 
modern philofophy ; it is eflentially, 
unequivocally, and exclufively French. 
But one ftep more remains, to eternize 
the glory of the Inftitute, which is, 
when this new monfter of their impi- 
ous creation fhall have been generated, 
to elect him immediately a meniber of 
the clafs of Natural Hiftory, belonging 
to that learned, profound, and virtu- 
ous confraternity of philofophers.”* 

Bonaparte is thus originally pour- 
trayed. 

*¢ Napoleone Bonaparte, Saint, and 
Ay oftle of the Gauls, Sovereign of 
France, and Di&tator of the Continent 
of Europe; originally a Lieutenant of 
Artillery ; afterwards, one of the 
Spies of the Police of Paris; but 
having married the calt-off miftrefs 
of his patron, in confideration of her 
fortune, and of a promife of preter- 
ment in the army, he became a Gene- 
ral; defeated armies always inferior 
to his own in number; over-ran Italy 
by the means of numberlefs fuccefsful 
frauds ; became a hero; revolutionized 
it, and then became its legiflator ; 
committed a thoufand military blun- 
ders, for which, as a general, he 
delerved to be thot; robbed and maf- 
facred its inhabitants, for which he 
deferved to be hanged ; promifed to 
revolutionize England in fix months, 
wherein he lied ; fet off for Egypt at 
the head of 47,000 choice thieves like 
himfelf, to raniack it and butcher its 
inhabitants, for which he deferved to 
be bow-firinged ; avowed his perju- 
ries, for which he deferved to be put 
in the pillory; contrived to rid the 
Republic of a whole fleet of men of 
war, for which he deferved the guil- 
lotine ; poifoned his own fick foldiers, 
for which he deferved to be put in a 
boiling cauldron, conformably to the 
old ftatute in fuch cafe made and pro- 
vided; became a Muflulman, for 
which he deleryed to be circumcifed ; 
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murdered his defencelefs prifoners, for 
which he deferved to be buried alive; 
ran away from his diftrefled army, for 
which he deferved to be put to the 
halberts ; fubverted the conftitution 
he had {worn to obfervey; and made 
himfelf matter of France, for which 
he deferved to be fent among wild 
beafts ; cheated all his former affo- 
ciates, and lathes his people of flaves 
with a rod of fecrpions, for which he 
deferves praife ; made himfelf Prefi- 
dent of the Italian Republic, for which: 
he deferved the gallies; difturbs the 
peace of Swifferland, for which he 
deferves to be drowned in the lake of 
Geneva; the eternal enemy of the 
Britifh nation, for which he deferves 
their thanks; a Member of the Na- 
tional Inftitute, for which he’ deferves 
to be whipped at fchool; the implaca- 
ble enemy of God and man, for which 
he deferves to go to ” 

We add only one extract more relas 
tive to the far-famed Thomas Paine 
—it will gratify curiofity. 

** The name of Thomas Paine is fo 
familiar to every one, that had we not 
been previoutly acquainted with each 
other, I fhould have contrived to have 
had an interview with him, during 
my refidence in Paris. Nearly ten 
years had elapfed fince we were laft 
together, and I felt deeply interefted 
in learning his opinions conterning 
the French Revolution, after al] the 
experience, which fo long a period of 
uninterrupted ftorms and convulfionsy 
muft neceffarily have afforded hint. 
Accordingly, he was amongft the firft 

whom I called, and I have fince 

frequently in his company. 

*¢ It was not without fome confi. 
derable difficulty that I difcovered his 
refidence, for the name of Thomas 
Paine is now as odious in France as it 
is in England, perhaps.more fo. A 
bookieller’s fhop in the Palais Royale 
appeared the moft likely place to 
inquire, and thither I immediately 
repaired. But I had no foonér mens 
tioned his name, than the book/ellery 
his wife, his fon, and. a bye-ftander; 
fell upon me in fuch an unmerciful 
manner, calling Paine /celerat, bandit, 
coguin, and aicribing to him; the re- 
filtance which Leclerc had experienced 
from the negroes of St. Domingo, of 
which they had juft received intelfiv 
gence, that I found # necefliy to 
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decamp without lofing a moment of 
time. Being at a lofs how to pro- 
eved, I determined to betake mmyfelt to 
the hotel of the American minifter, 
and as E was pafling through the Rue 
des Petits Péres, 1 faw over the gote- 
way of White's, in large letters, hotel 
de Philadelpbie; in confequence of 
which, I entered and enquired for 
‘Thomas Paine. The mafter told me 
that he never came there zow, but 
that he was fometimes to be found at 
the adjoining coffee houfe. Thus far, 
I was making fome progrefs. On 
applying where £ had been directed, I 
was informed, that he had not been 
there for feveral days, but that he lived 
at a book(eller’s in the Rue du Théatre 
Francais. A bookjeller! after the 
dreffing I had juft received, a book- 
feller’s thop founded very terrific in 
my ears. However, I was refolved, 
and fet off with a good heart, being 
petfuaded that if Paine lived there, 
neither the bookéeller, his wife, his 
fon, nor a bye-ftander, would eat me. 
¥ took the precaution as foon as I had 
reached the ftreet, to enquise how 
many bookfellers lived in it, and the 
immediate anfwer was, that an Ame- 
rican bookfeller inhabited No. 4. 
After having mounted to the fecond 
ftory, I rang at the bell, and on a 
jolly looking woman opening the 
door, I afked ina meek and humble 
tone (for the reception I had met with 
at the Palais Royale was ftill in my 
mind) whether Mr. Paine lived there ? 
After having furveyed me from head 
to feet, the anfwered in the affirmative, 
but faid the believed he was not 
home, and requefted me to enter. as 
foon as I had walked into her apart- 
ment, the held the candle pretty clofe 
to my face, and faid, ‘* Do you with 
to fe Mr, Paine?” to which 1 in- 
ftantlyreplied, ** I am juft come from 
England, and am extremely anxious 
to fee him, as I am an old acquaint- 
ance whom he has not feen this ten 
years.”” Even as the fun difpels the 
mift, fo did this well-timed declara- 
tion change the features of her coun- 
tenance, which now became nothing 
but fmiles and joy. She continued ; 
“He is taking a nap; but I'll go 
and wake him.” 

‘« In two minutes the returned, and 
ufhered me into a little dirty room, 
contaiming a fmall wooden table, and 
two chairs, * This,” faid the, “ is 
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Mr Paine’s room!"* ¥ never fat down 
in fuch a filthy ayartment in the whole 
courfe of my life. The ¢iimney 
hearth was an heap of dirt; there was 
not a fpeck of cleanlinefs to be feen; 
three theives were filled with patte- 
board boxes, each labelled after the 
manner of a minifter of foreign affairs, 
correfpondance Americaine, Britanmique ; 
Francaife; Notices; politiques; Le ci- 
toyen Francais, @c. In one corner of 
the room ftood feveral hige bars of 
iron, curioufly fhaped, and two large 
trunks; oppofite the fire place, a 
board covered with pamphlets and 
journals, having more the appearance 
of adrefler in a fcullery than a fide= 
board. Such was the wretched ha- 
bitation of Thomas Paine, one of the 
founders of American Independence; 
whofe extraordinary genius mutt ever 
command attention; and whote writ- 
ings have fummoned to aétion the 
minds of the moft enlightened poli- 
ticians of Europe! How different the 
humble dwelling of this Apoftle of 
Freedom, from thofe gorgeous man. 
fions tenanted by the founders of the 
French Republic ! 

** Atter I had waited a fhort time, 
Mr. Paine came down ftairs, and en- 
tered the room, drefled in a long 
flanneb gown. I was forcibly ftruck 
with his altered appearance. Time 
feemed to have made dreadful ravages 
over his whole frame, and a fettled 
melancholy was vifible on his coun- 
tenance. He defired me to be feated, 
and although he did not recolleé& me 
for a confiderable time, he converted 
with his ufual affability. I contets I 
felt extremely furprifed that he thould 
have forgotten me; but I refolved 
not to make myfelf known to him, as 
long as it could be avoided with pro- 
priety. In order totry his memory, 
I referred to a number of circum- 
ftances, which had occurred while we 
were in company, but carefully ab- 
ftained from hinting that we had ever 
lived together. He would frequently 
put his hand to his forehead, and ex- 
claim, ** Ah! Iknow that voice, but 
my recollection fails!’ At length, I 
thought it time to remove his fulpenie, 
and itated an incident which inttantly 
recalled me to his mind. It is ime 
poflible to defcribe the fudden change 
which this affeéted in his appearance 
and manner; his countenance bright- 
ened, be prefied me by the hand, and a 
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frient tear ftole down his cheek. Nor 
was I lefs affected than himf&if. For 
fome time, we fat without a word 
efcaping from our lips. ‘* Thus are 
we met once more Mr. Paine,” JI re- 
fined, ‘* after a long feparation of 
ten years, and after having been both 
of us feverely weather beaten,’’#* Aye,” 
he replied, ** and who would have 
thought that we fhould meet at Paris?” 
He then enquired what motive had 
brought ne her:, and on my explain- 
ing mylelf, he obferved, with a dmile 
of contempt, ** They have thed blood 
enough for liberty, and now they have 
it in perfection. This is not a country 
for an honeft man to live in; they do 
not underitand any thing at all of the 
Principles .of free government, and 
the beit way is, to Jeave them tothem. 
felves. You fee they have conquered 
all Eyrope, only to make it more mi 
erable than it was betore.”” Wpon 
this, I remarked, tha. I was fur- 
prized to hear him fpeak in fuch def- 
ponding language, of the fortune of 
maankind, and that I thought much 
might yet be done for the Republic. 
*# Republic!’ he exclaimed, * do 
you callthis a Republic? why, they 
are worle off than the flaves at Con- 
ftantinople ; for there, they expeé& to 
be bafhaws in heaven, by fubmitting 
to be flaves below, but here, they be- 
lieve neither in heaven nor hell, and 
yet are flaves by choice. I know of 
no Republic in the world, except 
America, which is the only country 
for fuch men as you and [, It is my 
intention to get away from this place 
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fuit of proper precautions; he then 
made ufe of fome ingenious arguments 
to prove this, and afhirmed that it had 
of late years, fcarcely ever proved 
fatal to perions in eafy circumftances, 
on account of their having withdrawn 
into the country at its firit appearance, 
But, his argument carried irrefiftible 
c.nviétion to my mind, when he. in- 
fifted that it was the only circumitance, 
that had deterred Ewropeans from emij- 
grating thither, which he illutrated 
by a comparative ftatemene of the jn- 
fhux of population before and fince the 
breaking gut of that peftilential ma- 
lady, 

a In the coyrfe of our long conver- 
fation upon America, he put into my 
hands a letter, which he had recently 
received fom Mr. Jefferfon, the Pre 
fident. It was dictated with the eafe, 
and freedom of one old friend writing 
to another. He begins with congra= 
tulating Mr. Paine on his determina- 
tion to exchange the Old for the New 
World, as he will find on his return, 
a very favourable change in the poli- 
tical epiuions of the citizens of the 
United States, who are happily come 
back to thole enlightened principles, 
which he, (Mr. Paine) had fo ufetully 
contributed to fpread over the world. 
He trufts that this intelligence will 
afford him pleafure, and that in re- 
turning toa country where his prin- 
ciples are daily praétifed by the go- 
vernment, he will at length experience 
that happinefs and repoie, which bis 
exertions in the caufe of mankind de- 
ferve. As Mr. Paine had expreffed a 


as foon as poflible, and I hope to béidehre to return in a public manner, he 


off in autumn ; you are a young man, 
and may fee better times, but I have 
done with Europe, and its flavith po- 
Kities. I admitted that America 
might he always looked to as the 
country for forlorn hope, but that I 
entertained great doubts whether I 
fhould be happy in it; and F enume- 
‘ rated my objections, concluding with 
the want of fociety, and my appre- 
henfions refpecting the yellow fever, 
which I itated you had reprefented to 
me in a very unfavourable light. Both 
thele objections he endeavoured to 
comvrovert, by thewing that there was 
as good ‘tociety in America, and detter 
in many wefpe&s, than in all Europe; 
and as tothe yellow fever, it had been 
imported, and there could be no doubt 
it would wholly dilappear by the pur- 


ates that the foop of war, which had 
brought the minifter Livingftone. to 
France, would return at a given time, 
and convey him to America, if -he 
could make it convenient to take ad- 
vantage of the occafion, The reft of 
the letter is in the ufual tone. of 
friendfhip, and affures Mr, Paine, he 
fhall meet with a hearty welcome. 

« As foon as I had finifhed the pe- 
rufal of the letter, he obferyed, that 
there now remained only four perfons 
who had aéted in concegt during the 
American revolution, John Adams, 
(the late Pxefdent) Jefferfon, Living- 
ttone, and himfelf.- He then gave me 
twocopies of Mr. Jefferfon's fpeech, 
which he faid, he bad cauied to be 
printed in France, by way of contraft 
with the government of the Firft Con- 
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ful. He continued, (laughing at the 
fame time) ** It would be a curious 
circumftance, if I fhould hereafter be 
fent as Secretery of Legation to the 
Englith court, which outlawed me. 
What a hubbub it would create at 
the King’s levee, to fee Tom Paine 
prefented by the American ambaffador ! 
All the bifhops and women would faint 
away; the women would fuppofe I 
came to ravith them, and the bifhops, 
to ravifh their tythes. I think it would 
be a good joke.”’ I took this oppor- 
tunity of iuggefting, that he had not 
altogether given up Europe, fince he 
thought of revifiting it in an official 
capacity. He anfwered, that it was 
poffible, but not probable at his time 
of life; that he thould difpofe of his 
eftate, live upon the intereft, and 
amufe himfelf with mechanics, and 
writing memoirs of his life and corref- 
pondence, two volumes of which he 
had already completed. 

«© The eftate which he poffeffes in 
America is valuable, and muft pro- 
duce more than, from his habits, he 
can fpend. Many years ago he had 
been offered 1,200l, for it, afterwards, 
he faid, 2,000l. fterling was bidden, 
and at laft Judge Greiwold tendered 
him. 4,o00l. for it, which he alfo re- 
fufed, becaufe he knew it was worth 
more, as he eftimates it at about 
goool, 

** Upon my inquiring how he had 
paffed his life fince we parted, he gave 
a long account of his occupations, 
from the time that he was fent to pri- 
fon. During our invafion of Holland, 
he went to Bruffels, where he pafled 
a few days with General Brune, with 
a view, as he declared, of accompa- 
nying him to Holland, ‘to fee the 
Jaft of John Bull.” He ftated, how- 
ever, that in France and the French 
army, there was but one opinion con- 
cerning that event ; and even General 
Brune himfelf had avowed, that it 
was impoflible to prevent the final fuc- 
cefs of the Englith. 

‘¢ While he was in prifon, he wrote 
his * Age of Reafon,’ and amuled 
himfelf with carrying on an epiftolary 
correfpondence with Lady S...., under 
the affumed name of ‘ the Caftle in 
the Air,” and her Ladyfhip anfwered, 
under the title of * The Little Corner 
of the World ;’ which has been con- 
tinued to the prefent day without in- 
termiffion. Some of this correlpon- 
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dence which he thewed me, is extremely 
beautiful and interefting ; confidering 
the dreadful places, times, and cir- 
cumftances in which they were com- 
pofed. You are not perhaps aware, 
that he is the author of thes beautiful 
fong on the death of General Wolfe, 
which many years ago was in every 
one’s mouth ; however, the following 
extract from a manuicript eflay that he 
gave me, will afford you a competent 
idea of his manner of treating fubje&ts 


lefs folemn and invidious than polities. - 


Ic will appear at full length, in the 
volumes he intends to publith on his 
return to America. 


*.TO FORGETFULNESS. 
*¢ From the Cafile in the Air, to the 
Little Corner of the World. 

«© Memory, like a beauty that is 
always prefent to hear herfelf flattered, 
is flattered by every one. But, the 
abfent and filent goddels, forgetful- 
ness, has no votaries, and is never 
thought of: yet we owe her much, 
She is the Goddefs of eafe, though not 
of pleature. 

*¢ When the mind is like a room 
hung with black, and every corner of 
it crowded with the moft horrid images 
Imagination can create, this kind, 
fpeechlefs Goddefs of a Maid, Forget- 
Faloefes is following us night and day 
with her opium wand, and gently 
touching firtt one, and then another, 
benumbs them into reft, and at laf 
glides them away with the filence of a 
departinig thadow, It is thus the tor- 
tured mind is reftored to the calm con- 
dition of eafe, and fitted for happinefs. 

‘«* How difinal muft the picture of 
life appear to the mind in that dreadful 
moment, when it refolves on darknefs 
and to die! One can fcarcely believe 
fuch a choice was poflible. Yet, how 
many of the young and beautiful, 
timid in every thing elfe, and formed 
for delight, have fhut their eyes upon 
the world, and made the waters their 
fepulchral bed!—Ah! would they in 
that crifis, when lite and death are 
both before them, and each within 
their reach,—would they but think, 


or try to think, that Forgetfulnefs will 


come to their relief, and lull them into 
eafe, they would ftay their hand; and 
lay hold of life. But there is a necro- 
mancy in wretchednefs that entombs 
the mind, and increafes the mifery, 
by fhutting out every ray of light and 
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hope. It makes the wretched falfely 
believe they will be wretched ever. It 
is the moft fatal of all dangerous delu- 
fions ; and it is only when this necro- 
mantic night-mare of the mind begins 
to vanith, by being refitted, that it is 
difcovered to be put by a tyrannic 
{pectre. All griet, like all things elfe, 
will yield to the obliterating power of 
Time. While Defpair is praying on 
the mind, Time and its effects are 
preying on Delpair; and certain,it is, 
the diimal vifion will fade away, and 
Forgettulnefs, with her fitter Eate, will 
change the fcene. Then, let not the 
wretched be rath, but wait, paintul as 
the ftruggle may be, the arrival of 
Forgetfulnefs ; for it will certainly ar- 
rive. 

«« TE have twice been prefent at the 
fcene of attempted fuicide. ‘The one, 
a love diftracted girl in England; the 
other, of a patriotic friend in France ; 
and, as the circumftances of each are 
ftrongly pictured in my memory, I 
will relate them to you. They willin 
fome meature corroborate what I have 
faid of Forgetfulneds. 

‘s About the year 1766, I was in 
Lincolnfhire, and on.a vilit at the houfe 
of a widow lady, Mrs. E—, at a finall 
village in the Fens of that county. It 
was in fummer, and one eveniag after 
fuppery Mrs, E— and mylelf went to 
take a turn in the garden. It was 
about eleven o’cluck, and to avoid, the 
night air of the Fens, we were walking 
in a bower, fhaded over with hazel- 
bufhes. On a fudden, the {creamed 
out, and cried, ** Lord! look, look !"* 
I cait my eyes through the openings 
of the hazel-buthes, in the direétion 
fhe was looking, and faw a white 
fhapelefs figure, without head or arms, 
moving. along one of the walks, at 
fome diftance from us. I quitted Mrs. 
E—, and went after it. When I got 
into the walk where the figure was, 
and was following it, it took up a 
crofs walk. There wasia holly buth 
on the corner of the two walks, which, 
being night, I did not objerve, and, 
as I continued to ftep forward, the 
holly buth came in a ftraight line be- 
tween me and the figure, and I loit 
fightof it; and as 1 pailed along one 
walk, and the figure the other, the 
holly buth fill continued to intercept 
the view, fo as to give the appearance 


that the figure had vanifhed, When 
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I came to the corner of two walks, E ° 
caught fight of it again, and coming 
up with it, I reached out my hand to”: 
touch it ; and in the act of doing this, 
the idea ftruck me—W ill my hand pais - 
through the air, or thall I feel any 
thing? Lefs than a moment would de- 
cide this, and iny hand refted on the 
fhoulder of a human figure. I f{poke, 
but do not recollect what I faid. It 
anfwered ina low voice, ** pray let me 
alone.” I then knew who it was. It 
was a young Lay who was ona vifie 
to Mrs. E—, and who, when we fat 
down to fupper, faid, the tound her 
felf extremely ill, and wouid go to bed. 
I called to Mrs. E—, who came, and 
I faid to her, “ it is Mifs N—.* 
Mrs. E— faid, ‘* my God! I hope 
you are not going to do yourfelf any 
hurt ;** for Mrs. E— fufpeéted tome 
thing. She replied with pathetic ne- 
lancholy, ‘* Life has not one pleafuce 
for me."* We got her into the houle, 
and Mrs, E-— took her to tlep with 
her. 

The cafe was, the man whom the 
expected to be married to, had. toriakea 
her, and fhe heard he was to be married 
to another. The thock appeared to 
her too great to be borne, She had 
retired, as I haye faid, to her roome 
and when the fuppofed all the family 
had gone to bed, (which would have 
been the cafe, if Mrs, E-- and I had 
not walked into the garden) the un. 
dreffed herfelf, tied her apron over her 
head, which defcending below her 
wailt, gave hes the thapelefs figure I 
have {poken of. Aided by the ob{cu- 
rity ot almott midnight, and with this, 
and a white under-petticoat and flip~ 
pers, for the had taken out her buckles, 
and put them at the fervant maid‘s 
chamber door, I fuppole as a keep- 
fake, the came down ftairs, and was 
going to drowa herlelf in a pond at the 
bottom of the garden, towards which 
the was going, when Mrs. E— {creamed 
out. We tonnd afterwards, that the 
had heard the fcream, and that was 
the caule of her changing her walk. 

«* By gentle ulage, and leading her 
into fubjects that might, without do- 
ing violence to her feelings, and with. 
out letting her fee the direct intention 
of it, fteal her, as it were, from the 
horror fhe was in, (and I felt a com. 
patlionate, good difpofition to do it, 
tor fhe was a good girl) the recovered 
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her former cheerfulnefs, and was af~ 
terwards the happy wile, and the mo- 
ther of a family. 

«© The other cafe, and the conclufion 
in my next. 

“In Paris, in 1793, I had lodgings 
in the Rue Fauxbourg St. Denis, No. 
63. They were the moit agreeable for 
fituation of any I ever had in Paris, 
except that they were too remote from 
the Convention, of which I was then 
amember. But this was recompented 
by their being alfo remote from the 
alarms and confufion iato which the 
jnteriour of Paris was then often 
thrown. The news of thofe things 
ufed to arrive to us, as if we were ina 
ftate of quietude in the country. The 
houfe, which was encloléd by a wall 
and gateway from the ftreet, was a 

deal like an old manfion Farm- 
oufe, and the court-yard was like a 
farm-yard ftocked with fowls, ducks, 
turkies, and geefe ; which for amufes 
ment, we ufed to feed out of the win- 
dow of the parlour on the ground floor. 
‘There were {ome huts for rabbits, and 
a fye with two pigs. Beyond, was 
a garden of more than an acre of 
ground, well laid out, and ftocked 
with excellent fruit trees. The orange, 
apricot, and the green-gage plumb, 
were the beft I ever tafted ; and it is 
the only place where I faw the wild 
eucumber, which they told me is poi- 
fonous. The place had formerly been 
occupied by fome curious perfon. 

‘« My apartments coniifted of three 
rooms. The firft, for wood, water, 
&c. with an old fathioned clofet cheft, 
high enough to hang up clothes in. 
The next was the bed room, and be- 
yond that the fitting room. At the 
end of the fitting room, which looked 
into the garden, was a glafs door, and 
om the oatfide a fimal} landing place 
railed in, and a flight of narrow ftairs 
almoft hidden by the vines that grew 
over it, by which I could defcend into 
the garden, without going down ftairs 
through the houfe. Iam trying, by 
defcription, to make you fee the place 
in your mind, becaufe it will aflitt the 
ftory I have to tell ; and which I think 
you can do, becaufe you once called 
upon me there on account of Sir ——, 
who was then, as my felf was, foon af- 
terwards, in arreftation. But it was 
winter when you came, and it is a 
fummer fcene I am defcribing, 
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I went into my chamber to write and 
lign a certificate for them, which Lin 
tended to take to the guard houle, ta 
obtain their releafe. Juflt as I had 
finifhed it, aman came into my room, 
drefled in the Parifian uniform of @ 
captain, and {poke to me in good Eng- 
lith, and with a good adarefs. He 
told me that two young men, Englifh- 
men, were arrefted and detained inthe 
guard-houle, and that the fection 
{meaning thofe who reprefented and 
acted for the fection) had fent him to 
alk me if I knew them, and would 
anfwer for them, in which cafe they 
would be liberated. This matter be- 
ing foon fettled between us, he talked 
to. me about the Revolution, and 
fomething about the ‘* Rights of 
Man,"’ which he had read in Englith; 
and at parting offered me in a polite and 
civil manner bis fervice. And who do 
you think the man was that offered me 
his fervice? It was no other than 
the Public Executioner, Samfom, who 
guillotined the king, and all who were 

uillotined inParis,and who lived in the 
ame feétion and the fame ftreet with us, 


§ § § 

* As for myfelf, I ufed to find fome 
relief by walking alone in the garden 
after it was dark, aud curfing with 
hearty good will the authors of that 
terrible fyftem that had turned the cha- 
radter of the Revolution | had been 
proud to defend. 

s¢ I went but little to the Conven- 
tion, and then only to make my ap- 
pearance; becaufe I found it impofible 
for me to join in their tremendous de- 
crees, and ufele/s and dangerous to oppofe 
them. My having voted and {poken 
extenfively more fo than any other mem- 
ber, againft the execution of the King, 
had already fixed a mark upon me: 
neither dared any of my affociates in the 
Convention to tranflate, and {peak in 
French for me any thing that I might 
have dared to have written, 


Pen and ink was then of no ufe to me. 
No good could be done by writing, 
and no printer dared to print ; and 
whatever I might have written for 
my private amufement, as anecdotes 
of the times, would have been conti- 
nually expofed to be examined, arid 
tortured into any meaning that the 
rage of party might fix upon it; and 
as to fotter fubjeéts, my heart was in 
diftrefs at the fate of my friends, and 
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my harp was ftrung upon the weeping 
willows. 

‘© As it was fummer, we {pent 
moft of our time in the garden, and 
paffed it away in thofechildifh amule- 
ments that ferve to keep reflection trom 
the mind, fuch as masbles, fcotch- 
hops, battledores, &c. at which we 
were all pretty expert. 


In this retired manner we remained 
about fix or feven weeks; and our land- 
lord went every evening into the city, 
to bring us the news of the day, and 
the Evening Journal. 

‘¢ T have now, my Little Corner of 
the World, led you on, ftep by ttep, 
to the fcene that makes the fequel of 
this narrative, and I will put that 
fcene before your eyes. You hall 
fee it in deicription, as I faw it in fact. 
He recovered, a Lt anxious to 
get out of France, a pafiport was ob- 
tained for him and *****, chiefly by 
the means of the Huiffier Rofe, and I 
believe, privately from fome of the 
members of the Committee. . They 
received the paflport late in the even- 
ing, and fet off poft the next morning 
for Bafle before four, from which I had 
a letter from them, highly pleafed with 
their efcape from France, into which 
they had entered with amenthufiaim of 

triotic devotion. Ah! France, thou 

ait ruined the character of a Revolu- 
tion virtuoufly begun, and deftroyed 
thofe that produced it. I might al- 
molt fay like Job’s fervant, * and I 
only am efcaped.”” 

Two days after they weré gone, I 
heard a rapping at the gate, and look- 
ing out of the window of the bed- 
room, I faw the landlord going with 
a candle to the gate, which he opened, 
and a guard with mufkets and fixed 
bayonets entered. I went to bed 
again, and made up my mind for 
prifon, for I was then the only lodger. 
It was a guard to take up — and —, 
but I thank God! they were out of 
their reach. 

‘ The guard came about a month 
after,.in the night, and took away 
the landlord, Georgeit, and the fcene 
in the houfe finifhed by the arreftation 
of myfelt. This was fvon after you 
had called on. me, and forry I was it 
was not in my power to render to— 
the fervice that you afked. 

“ T have now fulfilled my engage- 


ment, and I hope your expeftation, in 
relating the cafe of —, landed back 
on the thore of life, by the miftake of 
the pilot, who was conduéting him 
out; and preferved afterwards from 
prifon, perhaps from a worfe fate, 
without knowing it himfelt. 

** You fay a ftory cannot be too 
melancholy tor you. ‘This is inter- 
efting and affe&ing, but not melan- 
choly. It may raite im your mind a 
fympathetic fentiment in reading it, 
and though it may {tart a tear of pity, 
you will not have a tear of forrow to 
drop upon the page. 

§ 


Here, my contemplative correfpon- 
dent, let us ftop and look back upon 
the fcene. The matters here related 
being all facts, are ftrongly piftured 
in my mind, and in this fenfe, Forget- 
fulnefs does not apply. But facts 
amd feelings are diftin& things, and it 
is againft facts that the opium wand 
of Forgetfulnels deceives us into eafe. 
Look back on any fcene or fubjeé& 
that once gave you diftrefs, for all of 
us. have felt fome, and you will find, 
that though the remembrance of the 
fact is not extingt in your memory, the 
feeling is extin& in your mind. You can 
remember you had felt diftrefs, but you 
cannot feel that diftrefs again, and per 
haps will wonder you felt it then. It is 
like a thadow that lofes itfelf in light. 

“ It is often difficult to know what 
is a misfortune. That which we feel 
as a great one to-day, may’ be the 
means of turning afide our fteps into 
fome new path that leads to happinefs 
yet unknown. In tracing the Tcenes 
of my own life, I can dilcover, that 
the condition I now enjoy, which is 
fweet to me, and will be more fo whea 
I get to America, except in the lofs of 
pour focsety §, has been produced, in 
the firft inftance, by my being dif- 
appointed in former projeéts.: Be- 
yond that impenetrable veil, Futurity, 
we know not what lies concealed, and 
the way to arrive is hidden from us, 
Turning then our thoughts to thofe 
cafes of defpair that lead to fuicide, 
when, “the mind,” as you fay, 
** neither fees, nor hears, and holds 
council only with itfelf; when the 
very idea of confolation would add 
to the torture, and telf-deltruéttion 


tell 





§ Who fays Tom Paine is nots 
gallant man ? ’ 
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is its only aim|};** what, it may 
be afked, is the beft advice, what the 
beft relief ?—I anfwer, feek it not in 
reafon, for the mind is at war with 
Yeaion, and to reafon againt feelings 
is as vain, as to reafon againtt fire J. 
It ferves only to torture the tortured, 
by adding reproach to horror. All 
reafoning, in fuch cafes, aéts upon 
us like the reaioning of another pers 
fon, that, however kindlydone, ferves 
but to infult the mifery we fuffer. If 
reafon could remove the pain, reafon 
could have prevented it. If the could 
not do the one, how is fhe to perform 
the other? Inail fuch cafes we mult 
look upon reafon as difpoffefled of her 
empire, by a revolt of the mind. She 
retires herfelf to a diftance to weep, 
and the ebony {ceptre of defpair, rules 
alone. All that reafon can then do, 
is to fuggelt, to hint a thought, to 
fignify a with, to calt now and then a 
kind, bewailing look, to hold up, 
when fhe can catch the eye, the mini- 
ature fhaded portrait of Hope ; and 
though dethroned, and can diétate no 
more, to wait upon us in the humble 
ftation of a hand-maid.—Perhaps it 
may be faid, all this is figure; but it 
is figure, fo much like reality, that 
though it cannot be true in fact, it is 
true in fentiment.”” 





«* I have often been in company 
with Mr. Paine, fince my arrival here ; 
and I was not a little furprized to find 
him wholly indifferent about the pub- 
lic fpirit of England, or the remaining 
influence of his doctrines among its 
people. Indeed, he feemed to diflike 
the mention of the fubjeét; and when, 
one day, in order to provoke difcul- 
fion, I told him I had altered my opi- 
nions upon many of his principles, he 
anfwered, ** You certainly have the 
right to do fo; but you cannot alter 
the nature of things ; the French have 
alarmed all honett men; but ftill truth 
is truth, Though you may not think 
that my principles are practicable 








} This paffage indicates that the 
mind of his female correfpondent is 
not of the common order, 

q [n this fingle fentence, Mr. Paine 
was not aware, that he was overthrow- 
ing the bypothefis on which he raifed 
the ftructure of his political writings, 
and particularly of his ‘* Age of Rea- 
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in England, without bringing on @ 
great deal of mifery and confufiony 
you are, [ am fure, convinced of their 
juftice.” Here he took occafion to 
{peak in terms of the utmott feverity 
againft Mr. , who had obtain- 
ed a feat in parliament, and faid that 
‘* parfons were always mifchievous 
fellows when they turned politicians.” 
This gave rife to an obfervation 
refpecting his “* Age of Reafon,"’ the 
publication of which I faid had loft 
him the good opinion of numbers of 
his Englith advocates. He became 
uncommonly warm at this remark, 
and in a tone of fingular energy de- 
clared, that he would not have pub 
lithed it, if he had not thought it 
calculated to ‘¢ infpire mankind with 
a more exalted idea of the Supreme 
Architeé of the Univerfe, and to put 
an end to villainous impofture."* He 
then broke out with the moit violent 
inveétives againit our received opi- 
nions, accompanying them at the fame 
time with fome of the moft grand and 
fublime conceptions of an Omnipotent 
Being, that I ever heard or read of, 
Ia the fupport of this opinion, he 
avowed himfelf ready to lay down his 
life, and faid, ‘* the Bifhop of Landaff 
may roa(t me in Smithfield, if he 
likes, but human torture cannot fhake 
my conviétion,"* To this I anfwered, 
** The Bithop of Landaff is a man of 
too enlightened, tolerant, and humane 
a dilpolition, to with you roafted, of 
any other man, for differing with him 
in opinion. You cannot fay that his 
Apology does not breathe tolerance in 
every page.”"—** Aye, it is an Apo. 
logy, indeed, for prieftcraft; but par. 
fons will meddle and make mifehieh— 
they always hurt their own caule, 
and make things worfe than they were 
before; if he had faid nothing, the 
church would have loft nothing ; but 
I have another rod in pickle, ae Mr. 
Bifbop.’ Here he reached down a 
copy of the Bifhop’s work, interleaved 
with remarks upon it, which he read 
to me: after, which, he admitted 
the liberality of the Bifhop, and re- 
gretted, that in all the controverfies 
ainong men, a fimilar temper was not 
maintained. But, in proportion as he 
appeared liftle(s of politics, he feemed 
quite a zealot in his religious creed; 
of which the following is an inftances 

**An Englifh Lady of our acquaint= 
ance, not lefs remarkabie for her -ta« 
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lents than for elegance of manners, 
entreated me to contrive that the might 
have an iMterview with Mr. Paine. 
In confequence of this, I invited him 
to dinner on a day when we were to be 
favoured with her company. But, as 
fhe is a very rigid Roman Catholic, I 
cautioned Mr. Paine before-hand, 
againft touching upon religious fub- 
jects, afluring him at the fame time, 
that ‘the felt much interefted to make 
his acquaintance. With much good- 
nature, he promifed to oe difereet. Al- 
though the Lady I allude to, is one of 
the moft liberal and tolerant of her fex, 
I knew that on ¢bis point the felt ten- 
derly ; for which reafon, this prelimi- 
nary hint was not ill-timed. 

*¢ For above four hours, he kept 
every one in aftonifhment and admira- 
tion of his memory, his keen obferva— 
tion of men and manners, his num- 
berlefs anecdotes of the American 
Indians, of the American war, of 
Franklin, Wafhington, and even of 
his Majeity, of whom he told feveral 
curious faéts of humour and benevo- 
ence. His remarks on genius and 
tafte can never be forgotten by thole 
prefent. Thus far avy thing went on 
as I could with; the {parkling cham- 
pagne gave a zeft to his converfation, 
and we were alldelighted. But alas! 
alas; an expreffion relating to his 
“* Age of Reafon,”” having been men« 
tioned by one of the companys he 
broke out immediately. He began 
with atronomy,—addrefling himfelf 
to Mrs. Y—, he declared, that the 
leaft infpection of the motion of the 
ftars, was a convincing proof, that 
Moles was a liar. Nothing could ftop 
him. In vain I attempted to change 
the fabjeét, by employing every arti-~ 
fice in my power, and even by attack. 
ing with vehemence his political prin- 
ciples. He returend to the charge 
with unabated ardour. I called upoa 
hin for a fong, though I never heard 
him fing in my life. He ftruck 
up inftantly one of his own compoli- 
tion; but the initant he had finithed 
it, he refumed his favourite topic. 
Every time he took breath, be gained 
freth ftrength, and on he went, with 
inconceivable rapidity, until the ladies 
gradually ftole unobferved from the 
room, and left another gentleman and 
myfelf to conteft, or rather to leave 
‘him matter of the field of battle. 

Vor, III, 
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‘¢T felt extremely mortified, and 
remarked that he had forgotten his 
promife, and that it was not fair to 
wound fo déeply the opinions of the 


ladies. ** Oh!" faid he, ¢ they’t 
come —_ What a pity it is that 
people fhould be fo prejudiced !"—To 


which I retorted, that their prejudices 
might be virtues. ‘“ If fo,” he res 
plied, ‘* the bloffoms may be beauti- 
ful to the eye, but the root is weak.’* 
I defired him to prove it. He con- 
tinued as follows, declaring that he 
could not do better than cite his own, 
expreffions, written years ago. ** There 
is fomething exceedingly curious in 
the conftitution and operation of pre- 
judice. It has the fingular ability of 
accommodating itfelf to all the poffible 
varieties of the human mind. Some 
paffions and vices are but thinly fcat= 
tered among mankind, and find only 
here and there a fitnefs for reception, 
But prejudice, like the fpider, makes’ 
every where its home. It has neither 
tafte nor choice of place, and all that 
it requires is room. There is fearcely 
a fituation, except fire or water, in 
which a fpider will not live. So, let 
the mind be as naked as the walls of 
an empty and forfaken tenement, 
gloomy as a dungeon, or ornamented 
with the richeft abilities of thinking, 
let it be hot, cold, dark, or light 
lonely or inhabited, @ill prejudice, it 
undifturbed, will fill it with cob. 
webs, and live, like the fpider, where 
there feems nothing to live on, If 
the one prepares her food by poifoning 
it to her palate and her ufe, the other 
does the fame; and as feveral of our 
palfions are ftrongly charaétered by the 
animal world, prejudice may be 
denominated the fpider of the mind.”* 
«¢ Upon my obferving that I did 
not recolleét the paffage in any of his 
works, he ftated, that it was written 
in America, twenty years ago, and 
might be found in one of his pamph- 
lets, the name of which has efcaped 
my recolle&tion. Buc he repeated it, 
at our requeft, feveral times, and al- 
lowed me to write it down. One of 
the moft extraordinary properties be= 
longnig to Mr. Paine, is, his power 
of retaining every thing he has written 
in the courfe of his life. It is a fa&, 
that he can repeat, word for word, 
every fentence in his ** Common Senfe, 
Rights of Man, &e, &c., which T ate 
238 ‘ ' 
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tribute fist, to the unparalelled flow- 
nels with which he compoles every 
paflage he writes; fecondly, to its 
having been protoundly meditated, 
and laftly, to his diflike to every fort 
of reading. The Bible is the only 
book which he has ftudied, and there 
is not a verfe init, that is not familiar 
to him. . Wonderful and produétive 
as his mathematical genius is unquef- 
tionably, he has often affured me, that 
he never read any thing upon the fub- 
ject. Indeed, he feems to have a con— 
temptuous opinion not only of books, 
but of their authors; for in thewing 
me one day the beautiful models of 
two bridges he had devifed, he ob- 
ferved that Dr. Franklin once told 
him, that ‘ books are written to 
pleafe, houfes built for great men, 
churches for priefts, but no bridge for 
the people.” 

*© Thefe models exhibit an extraor- 
dinary degree, not only of tkill, but 
of tafte, in mechanics; and are 
wrought with extreme delicacy, en- 
tirely by hisown hands. The largeft 
is nearly four foot in length; the iron 
works, the chains, and every other 
article belonging to it, were forged, 
and manufactured by himielf. It is 
intended as the model of a bridge, 
which is to be conftruéted acrofs the 
Delaware, extending 480 feet, with 
only one arch, The other is to be 
ereéted over a lefler river, whofe name 
I forget, and is likewife a fingle arch, 
and of his own workmanfhip, except- 
ing the chains, which inftead of iron, 
are cut out of pafteboard, x the fair 
hand of kis correfpondent, the Little 
Corner of the World, whofe indefati- 

able perfeverance is extraordinary. 
fic was offered 3,0001.. for thefe mo- 
dels, and refufed it. The iron bars 
which I before mentioned that I no- 
ticed in a corner of his room, were 
alfo forged by himfeélf, as the model 
of a.crane, of a new defcription. He 
put them together, and exhibited the 

wer of the lever, to a moft furpriz- 
ing degree. 

** It would require the leifure, and 
faculty of Jamie Bofwell himfelf, to 
detail all the converfations, which I 
had with Mr. Paine, or the opinions 
and anecdotes which he recounte!. I 
am fure they would filla volume. I 
fhall therefore conclude this account 
of him, with a few words, refpeting 
his acquaintance with Bonaparte. 


Yorke’s Letters from France. 


*¢ When the Hero of Italy had re- 
turned to Paris, in order to take tlie 
command of that Army of England, 
with whofe left wing he afterwards 
fet off to conquer the department of 
the Thames, on the burning fands of 
Egypt, he called on Mr. Paine, and 
invited him to dinner. In the courfe 
of his rapturous ecitacies, he declared, 
that a ftatute of gold, ought to be 
erected to him in every city i the uni- 
verje; be alfo aflured him, that he 
always flept with his book*, under 
his pillow, and conjured him to ho- 
nour him with his correfpondence and 
advice, When the military Council 
at Paris, who directed all the move- 
ments of Bonaparte, (though de kas 
the merit of them) came to a ferious 
conlultation about the itafion of 
England, Mr. Paine was invited to 
affitt at the fitting. After they had 
ranfacked and examined all the plans, 
charts, and proje&ts of the Old Go- 
vernment, Bonaparte fubmitted to 
them, the propriety of hearing what 
Citizen Paine had to fay upon the 
fubje&t. But £ thould have ftated, 
that without one diffentient voice, 
they were all of opinion, the meature 
was impraéticable, dangerous even in 
idea, and {till more fo im the attempt. 
General D”Areon, a celebrated en- 
gineer +, was one of this Council, 
and prefent on the occafion. He 
laughed at the project, and faid, that 
all thofe plans and {chemes, nad better 
be made cartridge paper of, for there 
was no Prince Charles (meaning the 
Pretender) now-a-days ; and that they 
might as well attempt to invade the 
moon, as England, with its fuperior 
fleet at fea. * Oh!” exclaimed Bo- 
naparte, “ but there will be a fog." — 
* Ah!" replied D’Arcon, ¢* and there 
will be an Englihh fleet in that fog.”"— 
*¢ Cannot we pafs?” faid Bonaparte ; 
*© Doubtlefs,”’ anfwered the other, 
“* by diving twenty fathom under 
water ;"” then looking ftedfaftly at the 
Hero, ** General’’ faid he, the earth 
is our own but not the fea. We muit 
recruit our fleets, before we ¢an hope 
to make any impreflion on England, 
and even then, the enterprize would 
be fraught with perdition, unlefs we 
could raife-a diverfion among the peo- 





* « The Rights of Man." 
+ Hedireéted the fiege of Gibraltar, 
in the Amesican war. 
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ple.” Then Bonaparte: ‘ that is 
the very point I mean; here is Citizen 
Paine, who will tell you, that the 
whole Englifh nation, except the royal 
family, and the Hanoverians who have 
been created peers of the realm, and ab- 
Sorb the greateft part of the land property, 
are ardently burning for fratermiza- 
tion.” Paine being called upon, faid, 
“ Tt is now ‘feveral years fince I have 
been in England, and therefore I can 
only judge of it, by,what I knew when 
I was there. I think the people are 
very dilaifeéted, but I am forry to 
add, that if the expedition thould 
éicape the fleet, I think the army 
would be cut in pieces. The only 
way to kill England, is to annihilate 
her commerce.’* This opinion was 
backed by all the Council, and Bo~ 
naparte, turning to Paine, afked how 
Jong he thought it would take to 
annihilate the Englifh commerce? 
Paine an'wered ‘that every thing de- 
pended on a peace.” From that hour, 
Bonaparte never fpoke to him, and 
when he had finifhed his adventures 
in Egypt, and had ftolen back to 
France, he paffed by him at the grand 
dinner, that was given to the Gene- 
rals of the Republic, a fhort time be- 
fore his ufurpatiun, ftaring him in the 
face, and faying to General Lalnes, 
in the hearing ot Paine, ** the'Englith 
are all alike in every country,—they 
areall rafcals.” 

“ Mr. Paine thinks the Egyptian ex- 
pedition was determined on, in confe- 
quence of the rejection of thie projec of 
Bonaparte by the Council ; as it never 
was either in their contemplation, or 
that of the'government, to invade Eng- 
land, but only to keep us upon the gué 
vive, and to divert our attention from 
other objects. Befides which, the popu- 
larity and inflammatory mind of Bona- 
parte were fo exceflive, that they were 

lad to get rid of him at any rate, 
Paine entertains the moft defpicable 
opinion of Bonaparte’s conduct, mili- 
tary as well as civil, and thinks him 
the completeft charlatan ever exilted.”* 

For the length of our extracts we 
make no apology—they illu(trate in 
many important refpects that moft 
‘bloody and outrageous of all political 
changes—the French Revolution. 

Ie ‘ 

LVI. An Account of the Cap 
oF Goon Hove, containing an Hif- 
torical View of its original Settlement 


by the Dutch, its Capture by the Bri> 
tifh in 1795, and the different Policy 
purfued there by the Dutch and Britifh 
Governments. Alfo a Sketch of its 
Geography, Productions, the Manners 
and Cufioms of the Inhabitants, Ge. 
Ge. with a Fiew of the Political and 
Commercial Advantoges which might 
be derived from its Pofeffion by Great 
Britain. By CapTain Roper? 
PERCIVAL, of His Mujefly’s Eigh- 
teenth or Royal Irifh Regiment ; ‘and 
Author of an Account of the Ifand of 
m a87 339 pages, quarto. Baldwin, 
1 


HE fenfible and intelligent au- 

thor of the Account of Ceylon 
has employed his abilities to advan. 
tage on the Cape of Good Hope, that 
remarkable portion of the African 
continent. 

The volume contains feventeen chap- 
ters. Take the following tpecimens, 

Cape Town and its vicinity is thus 
defcribed. 

** After leaving Round-a-Bofch 
and proceeding two miles further, you 
find yourfelf on’a line with the foot of 
Tiger or Devil Hill, which rifes on 
your left hand ; and on your right is 
the head of Table Bay, which with 
the town now opens to view. Here 
the ftranger is greatly ftruck with the 
grand, beautiful, and variegated ap> 
pearance of the profpect before him, 
and on each fide of him; and ‘his 
pleafure is ftill more heightened by 
the different appearance of the wn- 
couth, barren, and fandy tract, which 
he has juit traverfed. 

“ Nothing can exceed the general 
effect of this {cenery. On your right 
hand appears the meadows and low 
lands, the batteries and rédoubts 
ftretching along the fhore, the fcat- 
tered ranges of {tore-houfes, hofpitals, 
arfenals, and guard-houles, connected 
with thofe batteries, and with the dif- 
ferent pofts. The long fandy and 
circular beach, bordering the Table 
Bay, comes clofe up here, and boldly 
{weeps round in the form of a cref- 
cent. The Table Bay prefents itfelf 
full in view with the men of war, and 
various other veffels at anchor, while 
numerous fhips are feen coming in and 
going out under full fail. The coun- 
try beyond the bay to the right gra- 
dually afcends trom the fhore in {mall 
green fheep hills, while the high hills 
and mountains ftretch along in one 
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great unbroken range. On the left hand 
appears the Tiger Hill which you are 
immediately under ; the redoubts and 
batteries regularly flope down its fides 
from near the fummit to where you 
ftand. The Table Mountain, fo aw- 
fully grand, rifes majeftically above all 
the reft. The deep chafms in its fides 
are relieved by the Company's gardens 
at its foot, and the plantations and 
gardens which fkirt the back of the 
town, while the groves of filver and 
other trees feattered in various places 
appear fprouting out of the rocky 
eminences. The Liewen’s Koep or 
Lion's Head, fo called by the Dutch, 
and by us commonly the Sugar Loaf, 
from its conic form, feems attached 
to the Table Mountain; and beyond 
the Lion’s Head, the Liewen’s Staart, 
or Lion's Kump, extends like a half- 
moon till it comes oppofite to where 
you ftand, and terminates clofe to the 
fhore at Table Bay, a mile beyond 
the town in a floping green point, 
Immediately oppofite appears the 
town like an amphitheatre, large, re- 
gular, and well built. The houfes are 
all well plattered and white.wathed, 
and this adds confiderably to the un- 
g¢ommon neatnels of its appearance 
from a diftance, Beyond the town 
the Amiterdam and Chevone batte- 
ries, near the edge of the bay and 
clofe to Green Point, complete this 
noble and grand view, which is fcarce- 
ly equalled in any part of the world. 
Such is the delightful proipe& pre- 
fented to the traveller on his approach 
to Cape Town; nor is he lets ftruck 
with the new appearances which pre- 
fent themfelves when he comes more 
minutely to examine the place and its 
various inhabitants. 

«© The Cape Town is pleafantly 
fituated, nearly parallel to the upper 
end of Table Bay, on a floping fandy 
or rather gravelly plain, which rifes 
with an eafy afcent to the foot of the 
three great hills, the Tiger Hill, the 
‘Table Mountain, and the Lion's Head. 
With the Lion’s Head is connected 
the Lion’s. Rump, which defends Ta- 
ble Bay from the wefterly winds, and 
fkirting the fhore forms a barrier to 
thetown from that fide. Two very 
trong batteries are placed here facing 
the fea; that neareft the Green Point 
is called the Chevone. It has, level 
with the fea, one great tier of guns, 
and farther back, but more elevated, 


another range, with a flanking re- 
doubt at each end, to enfilade both 
edges of the fhore. This battery is 
capable of greatly annoying fhips 
ftanding into the bay, immediately 
on their rounding Green Point. A 
quarter of a mile from this battery, 
and towards the town, is another 
ftrong battery called the Amfterdam, 
with a rampart round it, and bomb 
proof. There are cafements and ma- 
gazines infide, where prifoners of war 
are genarally confined. It is capable 
of containing at leaft two hundred 
troops, in the ranges of barracks and 
ftore-houles in the body of the work. 
The Amfterdam battery is well de- 
fended on the land fide by feveral 
pices of cannon, planted on the ram- 
part, which is not the cafe with the 
Chevone; this laf having only a 
range of guard houfes for the troops 
on duty, and a finall arfenal for mi. 
litary ftores, Troops attacking this 
latter poft have to encounter little obs 
ftruction from the !and fide. The 
lower tier of guns could never be 
brought to bear, except towards the 
fea, and a coup-de-main might eafily 
carry the upper, I would not, how- 
ever, lead my countrymen into an 
error, by reprefenting the obftacles ‘in 
their way as trifling, fhould it ever be 
their objeé to attack the Cape Towa 
by fea from the Table Bay fide. 
Having been feveral times on guard 
at the Chevone in the year 1796, 
I had an opportunity of minutely 
obferving the feveral defences at 
this fide of the town; and of con» 
pai the way moft likely to 
fucceed in making an attack from 
thence. Thole two batteries, the 
Chevone and the Amfterdam, are cer- 
tainly very terrific in their appear- 
ance, and might render it a hazardous 
bufineis for thips to attempt an en,» 
trance into the bay; yet were the 
Chevone once maftered, and fome 
thips drawn up abreat of the Amfter- 
dam, it could not poflibly long hold 
out, efpecially when attacked with 
that ardour and fpirit which I have fo 
often witnefled in our brave feamen, 
‘€ Tt would be neceflary at the fame 
time, for the fake of co-operation, to 
land troops at the back of Green 
Point, where, though fome parts are 
fhoally, there are partial {pots of fandy 
beach without much fare and only a 
few {mall batteries or guns planted at 
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intervals. Kickein de Potte, as the 
Dutch name a {mall battery here, 
could not make much refiftance ; and 
the diftance from thence to the Che- 
vone is very thort. There is no good 
anchorage oppofite the Chevone; a 
fhip cannot anchor there, although the 
may near the Amfterdam. Still if it 
were found impoffible to carry thele 
batteries by affault, they might be 
pafled, and thips might keept at fome 
diftance towards the other tide of the 
bay. After pafling the Amiterdam, 
there are no batteries by the town to- 
wards the fea, except a fmall one at 
Raggou Bay; and the cattle is too 
far otf to do much injury to the thips 
at anchor; indeed they may anchor 
completely beyond its reach, at the 
diftance of three or four miles from it, 
The wind to ferve for an attack con- 
du&ted in this manner, fhould be weit, 
or weft north welt. Thefe obferva- 
tions are merely thrown out as hints 
which may be improved upon by offi- 
cers of maturer judgment and greater 
experience, The other fide of the 
town is flanked by the Devil’s Hill, 
which forms a barricr, and fhuts in 
the approaches from the Wineberg 
fide, except a narrow {pace between 
it and Table Bay. his fpace is 
ftrongly fortified with lines, redoubts, 
and batteries, moft of them added b 
the Englith; for the Cape on our firk 
arrival was bet in a poor ftate of de- 
fence, compared with that in which it 
was left by us. Clofe to the entrance 
of the town is the caftle, which is a 
large and extenfive building, of a pen- 
tagonal form, furrounded by a ditch, 
which was always dry during my ftay 
there, The ramparts are ftrong, and 
built of large blocks, of a kind of 
reddifh granite. A number of cannon 
are planted on the walls in every di- 
rection, fo as to command the ap- 
proach, as well as the town itlelf, and 
the part of Table Bay oppofite. In- 
fide the walls are two regular oblong 
fquares, in the outer of which are 
‘parraeks for a regiment of foot, with 
guard houfes at each fide of the gate- 
way, and over them a handfome mefs- 
room for the officers. In the inner- 
fquare are the quarters of the princi- 
al officers both civil and military. 
The governor has apartments in the 
eaftle, though he feldom ules them. 
All the public offices of government 


are in this {quare; all the papers of 


confequence are lodged, and all ims 
portant bufinefs tranfacted in the 
caftle, 

“« The fituation of Cape Town is 
fingularly well chofen ; and the Dutch 
certainly deferve great credit for the 
regularity and convenience with which 
it is laid out. It is divided by five 
ftreets, running in a parallei direction 
from the fhores or edge of the ba 
towards the Table Mountain, wit 
five other ftreets interfected by lanes 
at regular intervals, which crofs the 
larger ftreets at right angles, and run 
from one end of the town to the other, 
beginning from the ftreet bordering 
the efplanade, and ending towards the 
Lion’s Rump, The whole town is 
feen in one view, although very large, 
You can land from the fhipping in 
the bay at any part of the beach, 
which is bordered by a very long ftreet, 
extending quite from the cattle to the 
Amfterdam battery, upwards of a 
mile in length. This proves a won 
derful convenience to the trading thips, 
which can thus take in watex from 
feveral ftreams which run down from 
the hills through the town in various 
parts of the beach. Mott of the ftreets 
are wide, airy, and {pacious, planted 
with oak trees entwined in each oth 
which fltade the houfes and take o 
the great glare occafioned by the ree 
fle&tion of the fun from the white 
houfes, and from the Table Moun- 
tain. They alfo ferve to break the 
violence of the foutheaft winds, to 
which the town is much expofed. 
Several of the ftreets have final! canals 
of water running threugh them,quayed 
and walled in, which, with the -ree 
gular rows of trees, and the uni- 
formity of the ftreets, have a very 
fine effect to the eye. 

** The officers and inhabitants free 
Guestly aflemble to converfe by the 
ides of thofe canals, and. fit on the 
low walls under the fhade of the trees 
planted at their edges. 

«« The ftreets in general are be in 
tolerably good order. Arfew of the 
principal ones are paved; the relt, 
though unpaved, are firm and hard 
from the nature of the foil, which is 
a folid bed of fandy clay, covered 
lightly with a reddifh gravel. The 
duft here is extremely difagreeable, 
and flies about in aftonifhing quan 
tities. When the foutheaft winds 
prevail with violence, one can fcarcely 
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fee their way through the ftreets ; 
indeed it is hardly poifible to ftir out 
ef doors. As foon as the foutheatt 
wind makes its appearance in any 
great degree, every houfe is clofe thut 
up; yet ftill this fubrile fand will 
enter and cover the table and provi- 
fions. There is fcarcely a bit of 
bread fit at thofe periods to be eaten, 
it is fo iull ot duit. Even the thips 
in the bay four or five miles from the 
fhore, are not exempt from their fhare 
in this nuifance; the fand is foon 
perceived on the ropes, which acquire 
a harfh and gritty feel in pulling. 
The roads are at this feafon, as it 
may eafily be imagined, in a ftill more 
Gifagreeable flare. A Dutchman 
would think himfelf im danger of be- 
ing deftroyed if he travelled at that 
time. The inhabitants indeed feemed 
furprifed at the tetnerity and careleff- 
nels of our countrymen reipecting 
thofe evils. It is a great pity the 
ftreets of Cape Town were not all 
paved and regularly {weeped ; as by 
this means a great deal of this incon- 
venience might be remedied at a fmall 
expence.’ 

*¢ There are three fquarcs in the 
town. In the principal one are feveral 
wery excellent houfes and hand/ome 
public buildings The Stadthoufe is 
a large expenfive ftructure, but very 
heavy. The vaults underneath are 
uncommonly fpacious, and are gene. 
rally rented from government at a 
Very great price, by the merchants, 
who foie in them an unmenfe quantity 
of wine. The high court of jultice 
is held in the Stadthoufe, and the 
burghers alfo affemble here to confider 
qeckioos relative to the regulation of 
the town, at the order of the fifcal or 
mayor, who under the Dutch govern- 
ment has very great powers. In the 
fecond fquare are held the markets, 
where fruit, vegetables, and other 
articles are fold by the blacks and 
flaves for their matters. The third 
fyuare, called the Hottenton-fquare, 
is principally the place where the 
Dutch boors and farmers refort to, 
and where the Hottentots, who are 
waggon-drivers, put up. All horfes 
and cattle are bought and fold in this 
laft fquare, which is indeed rather a 
broad irregular f{pace, fituated above 
the town near the foot of the Lion's 


Rump. Between the town and cattle. 


is another very large {quare, or more 
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properly a green kvel plain, divided 
and bounded by canals, which rua 
down to the beach, and carry off the 
refufe of the fewers. This is the 
grand parade of the garrifon, and may 
be called the efplanade to the Caftle. 
The barracks form one fide of this 
parade, and the town bounds it on 
the other. The extreme ftreet which 
runs quite from the edge of Raggou 
Bay up to the entrance of the Compa- 
ny’s garden, a very long, handiome, 
and fhady ftreet, with a canal before 
it, fronts the parade, and has a very 
pretty etfeét, Table Bay and part of 
a vew flreet by the water fides form 
the third fide of this efplanade ; and 
the caftle clofes in the fourth, 

*¢ At this fide is the place of execu~ 
tion ufed by the Dutch for the punifh- 
ment of their flaves and black crimi- 
nals. Upoa a {mali inclofed eminence 
a rack and wheel, with a couple of 

ibbets, are erected, as terrible warn- 
ings of the cruelties ready to be exer- 
ciled there. ‘The barbarous mode of 
putting criminals to the torture was 
abolifhed by the Englifh governor 
immediately on his taking pofleffion 
of the Cape; as a praétice altogether 
incompatible with the feelings of our 
countrymen. The Dutch always put 
their malefa&ors to death by the 
fevereft torments, and generally exe- 
cuted them ‘by torch-light. General 
Craig changed thz place of execution, 
and removed it to the Sandy Beach, 
near the tiead of Table Bay. Amongft 
the inftruments of death employed by 
the Dutch, were found many difgrace- 
ful implements of torture, all of which 
were deftroyed by our people, as a 
reproach to human nature. 

The barracks are very extenfive, 
well-built, and with great regularity 
and neatnefs, They were originally 
intended for an holpital, but have 
latterly been much enlarged by the 
Dutcli, and two additional wings built 
to them at the angles. Thofe bar- 
racks are capable of containing three 
regiments, one of them cavalry; and 
allo magazines for artillery, and ftores 
for grain, At the back of one of the 
wings of this building is a long range 
of offices, where the government flaves 
are kept; and attached to it a house 
of correétion for flaves and people of 
colour committing petty offences, who 
are taken out every morning to work 
at the government offices, the batte- 
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ries, or military building, under the 
fuperintendence of the police officers. 
There are feparate wards for the males 
and females confined here; and on 
certain days a party of them are fent 
about under a proper guard, to clean 
the ftreets of any dirt or nuifances, A 
certain quantity of victuals is allowed 
to them daily at the expenfe of go- 
vernment; for the Dutch owners who 
fend refractory flaves, or thofe guilty 
of fmall petty offences, hither for 
punifhment, which they are obliged to 
do inftead of punifhing them with 
their own hands, (a very falutary, 
ufeful, and proper regulation}, do not 
fupport them whilft they are thus de- 
prived of their labour. Thofe flaves 
are ufually chained and coupled to- 
gether, to prevent their making their 
efcape, and, when let out to work, 
are very ftri€tly and clofely watched, 
till locked up again at night. The 
prifon for debtors is near the beach 
of Raggou Bay, and here all criminal 
trials are held. 

** There are a Calvinift and a Lu- 
theran church belonging to the town, 
both very handfome and {pacious 
ftrugtures, particularly the former, 
where the Governor and military: go 
to hear divine fervice. The fteeple of 
this church is thatched with reeds, on 
account of the violent winds, which 
would foon demolifh any other {pecies 
of covering. 

“ There is an orphan-fchool in the 
town for children, belonging to the 
lower orders and to the foldiery. A 
certain number of thefe are annually 
received and educated at the expenfe of 
the government, till fuch time as they 
are fit to be put to trades, or placed 
in the regiments or public offices, 

«* The Englith Governor eltablifhed 
an hofpital about a mile from the town 
near the head of Table Bay. It con- 
fits of a long range of buildings front- 
ing the fea, and great attention was 
paid to this department under our go- 
vernment. The number of our fick, 
while we retained poffeffion of the Cape, 
was very few in proportion to the 
number of troops which compofed the 
garrifon. It has been often known 
that out of five thoufand men quartered 
in the town, and encamped round it, 
fcarcely forty were in the general hof- 
pital at one time, and very few of 
thofe on account of malignant difor- 
ders, or fuch as are incident to this 
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climate. The Englith found the Cape 
to an{wer their conititutions ad habits 
much better than the natural inhabi- 
tants of it, and were in general much 
more healthy than the Dutch, which 
mutt be principally attributed to theis 
different habits of living. The Cape, 
with great jultice, is efteemed the 
healthieft climate in the world. Our 
troops being daily ufed to moderate 
exercife in the performance of their mi- 
litary manoeuvres, and having a fuffi- 
cient and comfortable meal of plain 
beef and mutton, with bread and vege- 
tables, and a pint of Cape wine, con- 
tinued ftrong and healthy. Their dif- 
tempers here chiefly proceeded from a 
too free ule of the common thin wine, 
which is procured at a very cheap rate, 
and fometimes caufes bowel Gdenptanaen 
Confumptions and ulcers feemed the 
only diftempers attended to any extent 
with fatal conlequences to our country~ 
men. In fome inftances the finalleft 
fore on a man’s leg has caufed the Iofs 
of the limb; and the great change 
from hot to cold at certain periods of 
the year, proves at times very deftruc- 
tive to confumptive habits. The 
Dutch from their lazy, liftlefs, inac- 
tive habits of life, and excefs in eating 
heavy grofs food, are much more fub- 
je&t to difeafes than our countrymen. 
Apoplextes, dropfies, liver complaints, 
and eruptions all over their bodies, are 
frequent among them. Of the meazies 
and fmall-pox they are dreadfully 
afraid; and by the laws of their go- 
vernment no perfon infected with thale 
diforders can jand in the colony. The 
inftant a fhip arrives im the Tabie Bay 
and anchors, the do‘tor or health maf- 
ter, is fent on board to infpeét the 
ftate of the crew, and a report of their 
being ina healthy fate muft firft be 
made to the Governor before any perfon 
is allowed to land. Nay it és neceflary 
for each individual to certify his having 
had the fmall-pox in Europe, with al} 
the fymptoms he can recolle& of the 
difeate. 

<¢ In different parts of the town are 
guard houfes, and ftations where troops 
are conftantly on duty ; in company 
with the police officers they patrole the 
ftreets, and take up all diforderly per- 
fons, and prevent any affemblages of 
the flaves or black inhabitants, and 
drunken failors. 

*¢ Fhe houfes in Cape Town are 
large and fpacious, and in general 
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built with great regularity and unifor - 
mity, moft of them three or four ftories 
Righ. ‘They are conftructed of ‘brick 
or a reddith granite ftone, plaftered 
and white-wathed outfide, and many 
highly ftuccoed and painted within, 
The roofs are moftly flat with terraces, 
and are covered with {quare red tiles, 
large, firm, and well cémented toge- 
ther. This mode of roofing the houfes 
is adopted to prevent damage from 
the very violent winds ; and in the hot 
feafon it alfo affords a pleafant place 
to walk or fit in, and enjoy the prof- 
pect with the benefit of the fea breeze 
wafting over the houfes. 

*¢ Thofe houfes which are conicall 
or flauntingly roofed, are covered with 
thatch of reeds or ftraw of Indian corn, 
remarkably well bound; tiles, from 
the fury of the winds, would foon be 
torn away, and might feverely wound 
or crufh tu death the paffengers in the 
ftreets. This laft manner of building 
the roofs of their houfes is much dii- 
couraged, as accidents have in confe- 
quence frequently happened from fire. 
During my ftay at Cape Town two or 
three alarming fires broke out, which 
were nearly being attended with very 
ferious confequences; for the fire 
fpreads here much more rapidly than 
in any town of Europe, owing to the 
nature of the materials ufed in building, 
which the dry hot weather renders 
quite combuftible. Many of the houfes 
have pleafant gardens behind, and in 
front a neat porch or ftoop as the 
Dutch call it, raifed a few fteps from 
the ground, and running the whole 
length of the houfe. They are enclo- 
fed with a parapet or wall three or four 
feet high, and have a feat or bench at 
each end, neatly fla with red tiles 
highly polifhed, or blue flags brought 
from Roben Ifland, which lies at fome 
diftance out in the bay. 

«¢ The houfes are remarkably neat 
within ; the rooms lofty and well fur- 
nifled. Nothing can exceed the clean- 
linefs of their floors; alt the lower 
part of the houfe is laid with highly 
polifhed fquare red tiles, and the ftair- 
cafes and upper rooms and galleries 
with oak kept in as good order as our 
moft valuable mahogany dining tables. 
To have the floors preferved im the 
moft beautiful ftate feems to be the firtt 
care of the lady of the houfe. The 
houfes are fo well laid out as always 
to poffels apartnicats which are cool 


and refrefhing at every feafon. It is 
often remarked by Englifhmen, that 
there are a greater number of well 
built houfes for its fize at the Cape 
than in any town in England. It 
feems crowded with inhabitants ; al- 
though we faw it in its thinneft ftate, 
many of the Dutch citizens having re- 
tired into the country on the Englith 
coming before it. 

‘* Many new houfes were eretted by 
our countrymen, who came out to 
fettle here on commercial bufinefs, or 
in the fervice of our government, 
Thofe houfes are handfomely built 
after the Englith ftyle of brick retain- 
ing the natural colour, which is cer- 
tainly much better on many accounts 
than having them whitened ; a cuftom 
that in the hot feafon produces an 
infufferable glare. 

*¢ Befides the offices attached to the 
back part of every houfe, there are fe- 
parate ranges and yards fet apart for 
the flaves, ftrongly palifadoed and 
barricaded to prevent any communica- 
tion with the former. Here thofe 
flaves who are not highly in their con- 


fidence, or not bred up to houfehold - 


offices, are locked up every night. 
At the north end of the town, towards 
the Table mountain, are the Compa- 
ny’s gardens, very extenfive and ele- 
gantly laid out. At the entrance 
which faces one of the principal ftreets 
extending quite to the bay, is the town 
guard, where a captain, two fubalterns, 


and one hundred men are daily on duty. . 


The canal at this end is very deep, 
and thamefully out of repair, the pa- 
rapet being every where broken down. 
This circumftance occafioned a me- 
lancholy accident to an officer, a 
aflenger in the thip with me from 
Fadia. on the firft day of his landing. 
Lieutenant Hewey of the 77th, the 
gentleman I alluded to, having left 
the houfe where he dined after dark, 
tumbled headlong into the canal and 
was killed clofe by the guard, An 
officer of the mavy broke his leg a 
fhort time before, but. itill it was 
allowed to remain in the fame ftate, 
and probably {till continues to do fo. 
At the entrance of the garden is a paw 
of very handfome -- fronting the 
yand walk, which runs the whole 
ength af the garden, and is as broad 
as the Bird Cage Walk in St. James’s 
Park. It is neatly rolled and gravel- 
led; and cach fide is thickly planted 
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with oak, low elms, myrtle, laurel, 
and geraniums. On the left fide is a 
canal, which is always filled with 
water from the Table Mountain, and 
runs from the garden into the town. 
Through an arch at one fide of the 
éntrance, you crofs this canal into the 
es rden by a neat Chinefe 
ridge. The whole of this extenfive 
piece of ground contains about forty 
acres, regularly divided into four 
{quares or quarters, by broad walks 
crofling each other at right angles, 
planted and bounded by thick hedges 
of thofe trees already mentioned, from 
fix to twelve feet high, with large 
lofty and fpreading trees, interf{peried 
at intervals, and from their expanded 
branches fhading nearly the whole walk. 
In the firft divifion on your left hand 
is the governor's houfe, which is a 
very handfome and large building, 
having agreat number of rooms, From 
its being fo near the Table Mountain, 
and fubje& to the violent winds which 
ruth dire€&tly down ; the houle is built 
only two ftory high. The offices at- 
tached to it are many and well laid 
out, in two feparate ranges. One con- 
tains the kitchens, cellars, and offices 
tor the governoc’s fervants ; the other 
is for the guards, tlaves, ftables, &c. 
In front of the houfe is a fpot laid out 
as a pleafure garden or thrubbery, with 
a fountain or bafin of water, in the 
midft of which are feveral fpouts and 
water works. You ftep at once into 
this pleafant fpot, from the grand 
walk by the Chinefe bridge already 
mentioned. There is here a botanical 
garden, where a variety of curious 
exotics are reared; feveral from Eu- 
rope, many from India, Otaheite, and 
other parts of the world. Among 
others I have obierved the tea plant, 
and bread fruit tree. The Dutch 
deftroyed feveral of the bread fruit 
trees before they furrendered Cape 
Town to the tnglith; and latterly 
they had neglected the botanic garden 
very much. When I firft arrived at 
the Cape in 1796, it was in the worft 
poflible order, General Craig not 
having then had leifure to attend to 
its improvement. When Lord Ma- 
cartney came here as governor, he 
ordered it to be replanted and laid 
out, and procured a great number of 
very curious plants from Afia, Eu- 
rope, Africa and South Amegiea ; 
Vou, II, 
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moft of which arrived very well; On 
my return in 1801 to the Cape, I 
obferved with much pleafure the very 
great improvement made in this garden 
by the Englith, who were ever actuated 
by the moft liberal fpirit in every 
tranfagtion which could benefit the 
Cape, and have made this garden of 
real ufe as well as ornament to the 
Town. The generofity of our coun= 
trymen in this excellent management 
and general improvement of the colony 
was the greater, as it was never 
fuppofed with any confidence that it 
would be retained by us as a permanent 
acquifition. Inftead of confining their 
attentions to the fortifications and the 
military economy of the fettlement, 
which might have been reckoned 
neceflary for their own fecurity, our 
governors and other officers here were 
of fingular benefit to the colony in 
pointing out the way to farther 
cultivation, and commencing many 
valuable improvements. 

“¢ The divifion oppofite the botani- 
cal garden is well planted with vege- 
tables and garden ftuffs of all kinds 
for the ufe of the government houfe 
and the principal officers. Above 
this is another larger {pace laid out in 
the fame manner, to fupply the troops 
and fhipping. This divifion was 
originally laid out by the Dutch Eaft 
India Company, for the purpofe of 
fupplying their thipping when they 
arrived, with vegetables, &c. an 
article fo effentially neceflary to 
the health of their people after a long 
voyage. Every thip got a certain 
quantity daily, free of expence. The 
garden was fo large, and the attention 
paid to it fo affiduous, that there was 
always enough to fupply the thipping 
ccenbamalip touching here, as well as 
the troops in garrifon. For the laft 
two or three years before the arrival of 
the Englith, the planting and dreffing 
of this as well as the botanic garden 
were much negleéted ; the reafon they 
affigned was, that on account of the war 
they could not procure a proper fup+ 
ply of feeds from Europe; and that 
thofe produced at the Cape foon dege- 
nerate, and require to be renewed with 
a freth ftock every three or four years, 
The fea- cole, and the nopal, or prickly 
pear, thrive here in great abundance, 
being the natural produce of the coun- 
try, and «an excellent fubftitute for 
=f 
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cabbages and fuch like vegetables, 
Fruit trees are planted in the borders of 
the feveral divilions of the garden, and 
are {urrounded by hedges ot low oaks, 
elms, laurel intermixed with myrtle 
and other fpreading trees of a thick 
foliage, to thelter them from the vio- 
lent winds, and to cool the walks in 
the heat of the fummer feafon. At 
the farther end of the garden is a place 
railed in and palifadoed as a menage- 
rie, where the Dutch government keep 
African wild beafts and animals of 
every defcription, as well as thofe 
they could procure from other parts 
of the world. 

“¢ This menagerie was uncommonly 
well filied, and greatly fuperior to 
any thing of the kind known in this 
country. It is indeed difficult to fay, 
whether the menagerie or the aviary 
was the molt completely ftocked with 
rare and curious animals, Previous 
to the arrival of the Englith, the 
Dutch governor difpofed of moft of 
this colleétion, and very few of the 
rarer animals were left behind. I had 
an opportunity of feeing a large col- 
leStion at the houfe of a Dutchman, 
Mynheer de Boers, at Cape Town, 
who had bought a number from go- 
vernment, and befides had collected 
othershimfelf, and afterwards expofed 
them to public view for a dollar, 

‘© The oftriches were quite tame 
and domefticated; I frequently faw 
nine or ten grazing in the fields round 
the town, and in the ftreets, picking 
up any thing that came in their way. 
I have often feen them {wallow ftones, 
pieces of iron, and old nails. Thofe 
creatures were quite familiar, and al- 
lowed. the little black boys to get on 
their backs and ride them about, 
Every evening thefe oftriches returned 
to their owner's houfe, as cows would 
to their milking place. 

« That beautiful animal, of the 
horfe fpecies, called zebra, I have 
alfo feen quietly grazing in the fields 
above the town. It is aflerted by 
naturalifts, that the zebra could never 
be tamed or brought to a docile and 
traftable fate; yet I have myfelf 
witnefled the contrary ; and can con- 
tradié& the accounts of this animal's 
untameable difpofiton, from having 
feen him, with my own eye, as gentle 
and as inoffenfive as the patient afs, 
picking up thiftles by the fide of the 
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*¢ At the upper end of the gardey 
ftands a wine-houfe, or tavern, with 
a billiard-table and fkittle ground ; 
where the inhabitants amufe them- 
felves, and the officers from the fhips 
frequently go to dine.” 

We alfo add chapter the 8th, ag 
further illuftrative of this tingular 
country. 

‘© Table Bay, which takes its name 
from the high land immediately over 
Cape Town, is a very large commo- 
dious harbour, wafhing and bordering 
the north-welt fhore of this peninfula, 
as Falfe Bay does the fouth eaft. Ie 
lies in 33 deg. 55 min, fouth latitude, 
and 18 deg. 30 min. eaft longitude. 
In the tummer feaion, from September 
till May, Table Bay is a fate and 
fecure harbour, as the wind is gene- 
rally from the fouth-eaft quarter dur- 
ing that period, and blows out of the 
bay. At that feafon, a fhip, if the 
parts from her anchors has nothing to 
do but to ftand out to fea, and wait 
till the violence of the tauth ealt wind 
is over, The north-wett winds that 
blow full into the bay, are attended 
with the utmo(t danger,’ and. cannot 
be avoided, as they find the veflels-on 
a lee thore. They rarely indeed rife 
to any degree of violence except in the 
winter featon, at which period thips 
on that account never remain here ; 
nor are they fuffered by government to 
remain here til! September; for tear of 
being furprifed by thefe winds, which 
has fometimes been the cafe; and if 
in that event they part with their an- 
chors, they mult be unavoidably loft, 
A melancholy inftance of this occur. 
red in the lois of the Sceptre man of 
war a few years zgo. A violent and 
unexpegted north-weft wind coming, 
on, the parted from her anchors ‘and 
drove on fhore, where fhe was in a 
very fhort time knocked to. pieces and 
mott of her officers and crew loft. It 
is a very great difadvantage to this 
bay, and all others at the Cape, that 
fhipping cannot be hove down and 
repaired thoroughly, owing to the, 
nature of the fhores of this peninfula, 
and the violent winds which fuddenly 
fpring up, and would prove inevitable 
deftru&tion to a veflel if caught by, 
them while refitting. Our fleets have 
felt this inconvenience. very much 
whilft on this tation. ‘Ihe only in- 
ftance known of refitting a veffel here 
was that which I have already men- 
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tioned, by orders of Admiral Elphin- 
ftone, which was fortunately attended 
with fuccels. 

‘© From the fhore to the foot of 
Table Mountain, there is about a 
mile and a half rifing on a gentle flope. 
The effet which the town and moun- 
tains have on the eye, from a veffel at 
anchor in the bay, is uncommorly 
ftriking. 

‘© The back of Cape Town is 
bounded by,.a long range of mountains 
extending. in the form of a crefcent, 
and: bounding it from both fides, The 
Table Hill, which lies nearly in the 
centre of the range, is calculated to 
be four thoufand feet above the level 
of the fea, It derives its name from 
the level furface of its fummit. Its 
north front directly faces the town, 
and rifes in a bold perpendicular 
form, having one great chafm in its 
middle, and divided by another from 
the two great hills called the Tiger 
Mountain and the Lion’s Head, which 
forms wings'to the Table Mountain. 
On the lett is the Tiger Hill, at the 
entrance to the town from Wineberg; 
it is called Tiger Hill, from its being 
formerly much infefted with thof ani- 
mals. Onthe right of the Table is 
the Lion’s Head, commonly called by 
our people the Sugar Loaf Hill, from 
its conical fummit. Thofe three hills, 
extending fix miles in length, may be 
looked upon ‘as having originally 
formed one mountain ; for they teem 
to have been feparated by fome fubfe- 
quent convulfion of nature. The Su- 
gar Loaf Hill is lower and fteeper 
than the Table, being aimoft quite 
_ perpendicular. General Craig ordered 
a gun to be planted on the top of it, 
to give fignals of the approach of fhip- 
ping. It was dragged up by the 
Englihh failors and foldiers with great 
dithculty and labour, by means of 
ropes and pullies. A fignal poft and 
flags were placed here to denote the 
number and appearance of the thip- 
ping in fight, and a guard-houfe for 
afew men on duty.—[ The Dutch had 
fignais to denote if any of the different 
bays were poflefled by an enemy, by 
means of different coloured flags, 
changed monthly, and known only to 
the Governor and the Captains of 
fhips, fo that the latter might not run 
into any of the bays and be taken in 
the net.]—Adjoining the Sugar Loaf, 


is the Liewers Staart, or the Lion's’ 
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Rump, fo called from the refemblanc e 
it bears to a lion in a couching pofture, 
This hill is neither fo high nor fo 
fteep as the former. There are alfo 
guns and pofts ere&ted all afong this 
hill; which receives the alarm from 
the former, and communicates it to 
the town and caftle in a tew-moments, 
The whole furface of the Lion's 
Rump has a pleafant, freth and gieen 
appecrance. Honfes and plantations 
are {cattered on the declivity, and to- 
wards the extremity of it, which 
extends quite to the bay, and inclofes 
the town, as I before mentioned, at 
Green Point. The ride is beautiful, 
from the extenfive view it commands, 
as you pafs along the flope of the hill, 
and afcend towards the top. The 
Englith officers marked out a race 
ground near it, where they were: ac- 
cuftomed to have during their ftay 
here, fome races every month, and a 
grand match once a year, which lafted 
for fome days. This has been ate 
tended with one very beneficial effec 
to the colony, that fince racing com- 
menced at the Cape, the breed of 
horfes has been confiderably improved. 

‘© The Table Mountain and the 
Lion’s Head are but indifferently co- 
vered with verdure; indeed I may 
fay, they are almoft completely bare, 
and even the very few trees and buthes 
which grow up and down are withered 
and ftunted with the violent fouth-eaft 
winds, and have a pale and blighted 
appearance. Few of them grow to 
more than fix feet in height, and thofe 
few are generally found theltered by 
the cliffs, and watered by tills of 
water gufhing from the rocks, which 
preferve them in the dry feaion, and 
render them healthy and vigorous. 
The Table Mountain is a very great 
objest of curiolity. No ftranger who 
vifits the Cape fhould Jet flip the op- 
portunity of vifiting it and gaiuing 
its fummit, from whence he will be 
highly gratified by one of the nobleft 
profpects in the univerfe. Indeed 
every perion who has ftrength fof- 
ficient to undergo the fatigue of af. 
cending, eagerly feizes the opportunity 
of enjoying this gratification. It is, 
however, a work of fome difficulty, 
and even danger, to arrive at the top ; 
and requires the affiftance of {kiltul 
guides to point out the eafiett paths, 
and how to avoid the chafins and 
rocks which fo frequently intercept 
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the afcent of the traveller. The 
mountain is alfo much infefted with 
runaway flaves, belonging to the 
Dutch inhabitants of the Cape Town, 
who lurk about in the caverns and 
recefles of the mountain, and {fome- 
times attack travellers who are not 
fufficiently protected by numbers, 
‘Though few inftances have occured of 
murder being committed by thofe 
people, yet they are very apt to rob 
and plunder. It has been found a 
very diflicult attempt to root out thofe 
depredators, as they have fo many 
hiding places, and are fo well ac- 
quainted with every corner of the 
mountain. At night thole uniortu- 
nate creatures who fly hither from the 
cruel ufage of their matters, and who 
have not an opportunity of relieving 
their wants by plunder, fteal into the 
fkirts of the town to obtain a fupply 
of provifions from fome of their old 
comrades and brother flaves, with 
whom they keep up a correfpondence. 

*« But the rifk you run of meeting 
with any of thofe runaway flaves is by 
no means equai to the danger of be- 
ing overtaken with thofe thick and 
fleecy clouds which fo frequently 
envelope the mountain. Before you 
venture to explore the Table Hill, it 
is highly neceflary, if you are not 
perfectly acquainted with the climate 
of the Cape yourfelf, to afk the opi- 
nion and advice of an experieneed 
inhabitant of the town ; for the moun- 
tain is often fuddenly covered with 
thick clouds, which would prevent a 
traveller from finding his way back 
for two or three days. On this ac- 
count it is neceflary to wait till cer- 
tain appearances of the weather indi- 
cate that no immediate danger trom 
thofe clouds is to be expected. The 
inhabitants of the Cape, from long 
obfervation, are well acquainted with 
all the fymptoms of the approaching 
weather, ‘The appearance of two re- 
markable clouds over the fummit of 
the mountain enables them, witha 
great degree of certainty, to prognof- 
ticate what weather will follow. From 
the quarter whence they proceed, their 
firft formation, colour, and the man- 
ner in which they bend their courte, 
a Dutchman will tell with little dan- 
ger of ever being deceived, what will 
be the confequence. He will be able 
to inform you of an approaching 
fouth-ealt wind, and whether it will 
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be violent and lafting, or light and 
paffing. Thofe fleecy clouds whicis 
envelope the mountain, and are, gene- 
rally the forerunner of a violent fouth- 
eaft wind, are really fingular and curi- 
ous in their appearances, as well as 
extraordinary in their effeéts, which 
depend very much upon their manner 
of formation, On the firft appear- 
ance of thofe clouds they are {mall, of 
a dark bluifh colour, and are teen 
coming over the fummit of Table Hill 
from the fouth, and paffing on to- 
wards the Tiger Hill in a flow pro- 
greffive manner, gradually incre aling 
into one vait cloud which covers the 
mountains ; when a tervible fouth-ealt 
wind immediately enfues, Sometimes 
thefe clouds laft for feveral days to- 
gether; though it often happens that 
the violence of the fouth-ealt wind 
lafts a long time after they difappear. 
When this immente body of clouds is 
formed, it is feen detcending and 
rolling furioufly down the mountain 
towards the town, whicha franger 


_ would imagine it was about to enter , 


and the threatening appearance of thefe 
volumes might feem to portend fome 
alarming confequences to the health of 
the inhabitants ; but on being arrived 
better than halt way down this phe- 
nomenon vanifhes ; for it never comes 
within a certain diftance of the foot of 
Table Hill. .As thoie clouds are al- 
ways the forerunners of an approach- 
ing fouth-eatt wind, it is a common 
oblervation with the Dutch to fay 
when they fee their firlt formation, 
“that the Devil is going to dinner, 
and that he has laid the cloth on Table 
Mountain.” They then fhut up their 
windows and doors, and keep in their 
houtes till the ftorm is over. 

* During the time I was at the 
Cape I made feveral excurtions to the 
Table Mountain, and fucceeded in 
arriving at the fummit three times ; 
thofe clouds having in my other at. 
temps prevented me from profecuting 
my journey the whole way. Each 
time I went up by a different route, 
and found them all extremely difficult 
and fatiguing. The mott convenient 
and leaft intricate was from Wine- 
berg by the back of the mountain, 
but this way was much lefs interefting 
than from the fides in view of Cape 
Town; and I had little more gratifi- 
cation in the journey than the profpeét 
from the top. Though the paflage 
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up from Wineberg is much eafier, yet 
being at fo great a diftance from Cape 
Town, it is only ufed by thofe afk 
cers quartered here, and their occa- 
fional vifitors. 

“© The general way by which tra- 
vellers refiding at Cape ‘Town alcend, 
is by the north fide of the mountain 
immediately facing the town. On 
taking this route you proceed through 
the Company’s gardens, at the upper 
end of which is a gate that brings 
you quite beyond the outfkirts. From 
this you proceed for nearly a mile by 
a gradual afcent, the way very rough, 
rocky, and uneven; after which you 
come to a moft awful and grand chafin, 
that feems to divide the table into twa 

arts, and extends to within a fhort 
diftance of the fummit. On my ar- 
rival at this immenfe cleft I found the 
benefit of an experienced guide. The 
chaim is feen to fome diftance at fea, 
and there are befides feveral tmaller 
ones on its north fide. The great 
chafm is upwards of feventy yards in 
breadth, and flightly covered here and 
there with fmall trees, and fthrubs 
{prouting out of the rocks. The echo 
which reverberates here is tremendous, 
and the fen{ations of the ftranger who 
afcends are intermingled with afto- 
nifhment, amxiety, and apprehenfion. 
After getting out of the chafin you 
have to get over the rugged paths 
intercepted by prcjeting rocks and 
cliffs, which renders the journey very 
tirefome and difficult. After fur- 
mounting thefe obftacles I at laft ar- 
rived at the fummit, which forms a 
level plaip, interfperfed with a few 
fmall ponds of water. I found the air 
here colder than in Cape Town by at 
leaft 15 degrees; although in feveral 
parts of the journey up, the heat was 
very diltreffing. 

The profpeet from the top of Ta- 
ble Hill, however, amply recompenced 
the toils of attaining it. It was ex- 
tenlive, almoft heyond any idea my 
imagination had formed: the height 
from the fummit to the level of the tea 
being reckoned about goo0 feet, and 
from the outtkirts of the town near 
3600. The ocean was extended all 
around as far as the eye could reach ; 
except where the horizon was termi- 
nated by the diftant mountains of Hot- 
tentot Holland and Caffree land. Every 
part of the colony, its mountains, its 
fhores, its bays, and its plains were 


extended beneath my feet ; yet my eye 
after throwing around on thefe objects 
a look of admiration, returned with a 
degree of more eager interest to ob. 
ferve the appearances of the beautiful 
cultivated {pot which I had jult left. 
The height at which I was now placed 
above Cape Town was infinitely greater 
than the top of St. Paul's, from which 
I had viewed London; and I amu(ed 
myfelf with comparing the appear= 
ances which the two cities prefented. 
At my prefent elevation above Cape 
Town, it was with difficulty I could 
fee the waggons moving in the frets, 
while the people who were pafling to 
and fro could only be diftinguifhed as 
little black fpots. The town itfelf, 
with the regular ftreets crofling each 
other at right angles, feemed like a 
little plain interfected with lines, The 
fhipping in the bay looked like fimall 
boats, and the contraft between thé 
villages and green plantations fure 
rounding the beach with the rocks 
lands, and mountains, which filled 
out the profpe&, produced a moft 
pleating effe& on my mind, Qn the 
top of the mountain grew fome few 
fhrubs near the water; and amongft 
the rocks towards the verge of the 
fummit, heaths bearing finall flowers 
of a white, red, and violet colour, 
were the moft predominant plants. Se. 
veral fhrubs, rarg in other parts, are 
allo found here. The Tiger Hill on 
the one fide, and the Lion’s Head or 
Devil Hill on the other, as I have al- 
ready obferved, are only feparated 
from the Table Mountain by great 
chafms. They are evidently all tireg 
compoted of the fame materials, and 
it feemed therefore natural to fuppofe 
that they were rent afunder by fome 
violent convulfion of nature, Huge 
maffes of rock rifing amidit the rents, 
and heaped one on the other, often 
nearly join them. Thofe vait rocks 
are compofed of a f{pecies of granite, 
and are in fome places only strewed 
with a feanty covering of earth. The 
predominant colour of thofe maffes is 
a grey tinctured with a blueith cast. 
In fome places are incorporated finall 
pieces of a whitith thining ftone, and 
a reddifh granulated fubltance. In 
the excurfion I made to the top of 
Table Mountain from the fouth-weft 
part of Tiger Hill, the appearances 
of nature were the fame; this way I 
found extremely difficult, and was 
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more than once on the point of giving 
it up, having to climb from one rock 
to another, and to let myieif down 
from one precipice, and alcend ano- 
ther with great danger. At laft, after 
much time and trouble, I fucceeded in 
arriving at the fummit of the Tatle. 
In my way down, one of thofe clouds 
fuddenly came on, which for near an 
hour obliged me to remain in the re~ 
‘cefs of a huge proj &ing rock. This 
fleecy cloud was evidently full of fa- 
line particles. My clothes and hair 
were wet through, and on my {kin 
and face was left a kind of in- 
cruftation fuch as is caufed by the 
fpray arifing from falt water, which 
confirmed me in the opinion of thofe 
clouds being originally compofed of 
water taken up from the fea. In my 
way up, feveral baboons and monkeys 
made their appearance, fome of them 
we difturbed out of their hiding places 
$n the rocks and clefts. One of the 
‘guides fuddenly cr: fled the place where 
a hyena was fitting; his fright was 
greater than that of the animal, which 
went off very angry at heing difcom- 

fed by his unexpeéted appearance. 
Persia we were not clofe to him, 
and he made no attempt to attack any 
of our party. I returned from my 
journey in the evening extremely tired, 
and having informed my Dutch hoft 
of the route I purfued, he was very 
angry with his flave for attempting fo 
dangerous a way, till I affured him he 
only aéted by my particular orders ; 
and that having already gone by the 
ufual road, I wifhed to try that by 
the Tiger Hill. 

«© ‘The climate of the Cape is reck- 
oned one of the mott falubrious in the 
world, a point of infinite importance 
to the wofleffors ot the colony. It dif- 
ters confiderzbly from any of thofe 
known in Europe or Afia; and yet is 
found to. agree remarkably with ftran- 
gers. Our countrymen have during 
their refidence here proved its falutary 
effe&ts on their conititutions, few or 
none of them being attacked with any 
difeafe which could be faid to be pe- 
culiarly incident to the climate of the 
Cape. The weather like the year is 
nearly equally divided into two fea- 
fons, the wet and the dry. The for- 
mer is from March to September, fo 
that the fummer commences at the 
Cape when it ends with us in Eng. 
land. The {pring months are from 
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about the latter end of September ta 
the middle of December; the hottett 
weather is in January and February, 
The autumn commences about the 
latter end of March, and the winter 
months are June, July, and Auguft, 
The chief inconveniences of the win- 
ter arife from the heavy fogs, milty 
rams, ‘and {trong north-weft winds 
which prevail during that feafon. In 
the fummer, the great heat, the dry 
parching fouth-ealt winds, and a lon 

want of thofe refrefhing thowers which 
fo often fail in Enrope during our 
warm months, produce many difa. 
greeable circurmnftances to the inhabi- 
tants. The {pring months are by far 
the moft agreeable and temperate, be- 
ing equally free from the damp fogs 
of winter, and the porching and op~ 
preflive heat of the fummer fealon, 
During this agreeable period, which 
continucs nearly four months, the 
Dutch undertake their journeys to 
their fettlements jn the interior, to 
fuperintend the planting and dreffing 
their farms, or to indulge themfelves 
in excurfions of pleafure. The fum- 
mer brings with it the various pro- 
duétions of the earth in the greateft 
protufion. The beginning of autumn 
is as mild and delightful as the 
{pring ; indeed it continues nearly the 
fame throughout, except that the Jat- 
ter end of the autumn is more fubjeét 
torain. The prevailing weather of 
the winter is ftormy, rainy, and cold, 
yet far lefg fo than the winters of Eu- 
rope. A deluge of rain not untre- 
quently happens during the winter, 
and water f{pouts are often feen on 
fhore as well as jn the bay. The tor- 
rents of rain more than once alarmed 
the inhabitants during our ftay in the 
fetilement, for the fatety of the lower 
part of the town towards the fea. 
During the inundation that took place 
in 1799, the water fuddenly rufhed 
from the hills over the town at the left 
extremity of the Table Mountain, or 
between it and the Tiger Hill, fup- 
poled to be caufed by the burfting of 
a cloud or a water fpout ; and a great 
dea] of mifchief eniued. It took the 
dire&tion of the caftle, which prefently 
had fix feet of water in the yard, and 
about the works. The great body of 
the current being refifted in its courfe 
and turned afide by the cattle walls, 
rufhed furioufly down towards the fea 
on both fides of this building, meeting 
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in its way with the artillery barracks 
and ftore houfes, whch compoled a 
range of building between the caftle 
and the fea, but ftanding much lower 
than the former. The officers’ mels 
room was fo intantaneoufly filled, that 
they who then happened to be at din- 
ner, could fcarcely fave themfelves 
from being drowned, by making their 
way to the higher ftory, The apart- 
ments of this range, which were on 
the ground floor, were inftantly filled 
with water. One or two of the pri- 
vates were unfortunately loft in the 
flood, besides feveral black people who 
were at work, or paffing that way by 
accident, Fortunately few objects lay 
in its courfe ; and the defcent was {o 
great, that it immediately reached to 
the fea. Had this deluge happened 
fomewhat higher up towards the town, 
or run through it, the damage and 
lofs of lives might have been very 
great. 

« The approach of winter at the 
Cape is made known to the inhabi- 
tants by the appearances on the Table 
Mountain. The fouth-ealt wind blows 
lefs frequently and lefs violently, and 
that fleecy cloud, which I mentioned 
above, feldom appears along with it, 
The wind changes by degrees to north- 
weft, and at firft blows gently; but 
at length increafes to the-higheit pitch 
of a 28 Heavy rains now begin 
to deicend, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, which rarely happen 
at any other period of the year. ‘This 
weather and the north-weit winds fet 
in ftrongly about the end of May, and 
continue with a few intermiffions till 
the middle of Auguft, when the rain 
completely Jifappears, except now and 
then a few wettith, or rather mifty 
days. Although it never freezes about 
Cape Town, {now is feen on the tops 
of the mountains of Hottentot Hol- 
land, and the interior of the fouthern 
part: even the Table Mountain has 
on its fummit 4 flight quantity, al. 
though fo near the fea. The ther- 
mometer is very variable at this fea- 
fon; in one part of the day it is often 
as low as 40 degrees ; and at another 
will atcend to 65 or 70, making a va- 
riation of 25 or 30 degrees during 
the fun’s courfe. 

«© The fummer is ufhered in by a 
clear and bright appearance of the 
fumament, a icrene and light clear 
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blue fky, and the clouds, if there are 
any to be feen, fteady and immoveable, 
arrefted in their courfe. The wind 
now varies froin the north. weft to the 
fouth-eatt point, firg beginning gently, 
and at every return increafing in 
ftrength. It is now alfo accompanied 
with the appearance of the fleecy cloud 
on Table Hill, The thermometer ge- 
nerally rifes trom 70 to 80, $3, and 84 
degrees ; and it has been known even 
to exceed this confiderably. I have 
feen it more than once at 100, and in- 
ftances of its being up to 104 have 
occurred. Yet the conftant circula- 
tion of air renders this climate far 
more endurable than that of molt parts 
of the Eatt Indies. The heat in fum- 
mer is not fo oppreffive as in Ceylon 
and the fouthern parts of India at the 
coldeft feafon, I was the better able 
to judge of this, as I left Madras in 
ihe cool feafon, and came from thence 
direétly to the Cape, where it was 
then the middle of fummer; and al- 
though the heat feemed to opprefs 
many of the inhabitants, J felt not in 
the flighteit degree incommoded by it. 
The greateft inconvenience I felt 
during my ftay here was from the 
glare, and reflected heat of the houfes, 
and the duit fl,ing in clouds about 
the ftreets. The mornings are more 
fultry in general at the Cape than the 
heat of the day; for the fouth-ea 
winds prereyy ipringing up about 
noon, lait “ill nights A tempo- 
rary inconvenience is indeed occa- 
fioned even by thofe relieving fouth- 
eaft winds, for they carry a great 
quantity of heat in themfelves, and 
blow the duft furioully about; yet 
the inhabitants look upon their blow- 
ing as a fortunate circumftance, for 
the air is thus kept in conftant circu- 
lation during the hot months, when 
no rain almoit ever falls to refrefh the 
atmofphere. The ftagnant heat re- 
fleted from the houtes and the fur- 
rounding mountains, would alfo 
greatly overbalance the inconveni- 
ences attending the fouth-eak winds. 
Another effeét of thefe breezes, from 
which great benefit is derived to health, 
is, that thofe great mafles of fea- 
weeds and other nuifances, brought 
into the bay and thrown on the thore 
bordering the town, where they are 
left by the influx of the tide, to cor- 
rupt and putrify, caufing a difagree. 
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able fmell, are, by the agitation 
caufed by the violence of the fouth- 
ealt winds, removed and driven back 
out of the bay into the ocean. The 
nights in the heat of fummer are al- 
ways cool and refrefhing. “Thunder 
and lightring happen but feldom in 
the conrfe of a year, and never in that 
fevere manner we experience in India, 
and in all the tropical climates Wa- 
ter hardly ever freezes at the Cape in 
the coldeft feafon, and when it does it 
difolves again immediately. 

** Many officers and gentlemen who 
from a long refidence in India contract 
diforders incident to that climate, and 
have their conftitutions debilitated and 
broken, come to the Cape on account 
of its falubrious air and mild tempe- 
rature. There they foon recover the 
vigour of their conititutions, and 
fhake off many of the Indian com- 
plaints, particularly bilious habits 
and dileafesot the liver. This I ex- 
perienced in a very high degree in my 
own cafe, being greatly reftored dur~ 
ing my ftay at the Cape. Even in 
regard to the climate alone, the Cape 
is of fingular and great advantage to 
be retained in our poffeflion, from the 
vait numbers of our countrymen in 
the Afiatic world, and the great force 
neceflary to be kept up there in the 
defence and {fecurity of our poffeffions. 
Thofe regiments who have been firft 
retained for a couple of years at the 
Cape, before they were fent on to 
India, were much better able to en- 
dure that climate than thofe who were 
fent out immediately. The 84th, 86th, 
and the other corps who had been 
onthe Cape eftablifhment and duty 
for four or five years, loft very few 
men on their arrival inIndia. Many 
of the invalids, who contraé& their 
diforders and debilitated ftate of health 
from the length of time they have re- 
fided in Afia, prefer the climate of 
the Cape to that of Europe, as much 
more temperate and better adapted to 
reftore their conititutions. It is, in 
particular, not fubject to the great 
cold and damps we experience in our 
winters; and the heat of the fummer 
feafon at the Cape is not fo oppreffive 
or ingonvenient to thole long living 
Within a few degrees of the equinosttial 
line; few alfo of thofe malignant dif- 
orders which attack us in Europe, are 
known here, 

(To be continued.) 
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LVIIT. The Farmer's CALENDAR} 
containing the Bufine|s neceffary to be 
performed on various Kinds of Farms, 
during every Month of the Year. 
By AntuHur Youn, Efq. F.R.S. 
A new Edition, greatly enlarged. 
576 pages, 105. 6d. Phillips. 

O* this truly ufeful work we need 

do nothing more than announce 
this new and much improved edition. 

It {peaks for ittelf—and cannot fail 

of promoting the agriculiure of the 

country. 
ne II 
LIX. Tue Unuapry Errects 


of ENTHUSIASM and SUPERSTI-° 


TION, A SERMON preached Wed- 
nefday, May 24, 1804, at the Annual 
Meeting helt in Church Street, Dept. 
Jord. By Joun Evans, A. M. 
42 pages, 15. Symonds. 
HE Advertilement, Introduétion, 
and Iinprovement, of this ani- 
mated Difcourfe, dedicated to the Rev. 
Hagh Worthington, of Salters’-Hall, 
will give the reader an idea of its nature 
and tendency. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

«* The Author in drawing up the 
Sketch of the Denominations of the Chrif- 
tian World was not a little grieved, to 
perceive fo much falfe religion ftill pre- 
vailing among the profefl rs of Chrif- 
tianity. To point out f{pecific in- 
ftances, however, might appear an 
invidious tafk. In the {ubfequent 
pases, therefore, he wifhes tu bear his 

umble, though firm teftimony, againft 
the delirium of Enthufiafin, and the 
folly of Superftition wherefoever they 
may be found, or by whomfoever the 
may happen to be cherifhed. Protef- 
tants as well as Papifts—Diffenters as 
well as Churchmen, would do well to 
examine themfelves on this fubje€t. 
Intra Iliacos peccatur et extra. It is 
to be lamented that the abufes of reve— 
lation have always formed one of the 
ttrongeft holds or faltngfles of unbelief. 
Even Bolingbroke himfelf remarks, 
‘* Let us reafon cautioufly —pronounce 
modeftly—practife fincerely—and hope 
humbly. To do this is to be wife and 
good—and to be wife and good is bet- 
ter far than to be a philofopher, a me- 
taphyfician, or evena divine.”’ Indeed, 
fhould the perufal of the following 
Difcourfe promote that unaffected pie- 
ty, and that fubftantial berevolence 
which conftitute the religion of the New 
Tefament—he would then flatter him- 
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felf that fomething had been done by 
him, however {mall, to circunicribe 
the ravages and diminify che triumphs 
Ot infidelity. 

© The Author particularly returns 
his thinks to a certain Lay Gentleman 
who by an extraordinary and hunour- 
able inttance of liverality has enabled 
him to give this difcourfe a more ex- 
tended circulation. May his good 
intentions be abundantly rewarded by 
the participation of thote bleffings 
which are to be derived from the be- 
lief and praétice of pure and unadul- 
terated Chriltianity. 

Pullin’s Row, Mlinzton, 

June 1, 1804. 


82 Tim. i. 7. 
¢ God bath not given us the Spirit of 

Fear, but of power, and of Love, and 

of a found mind. 

‘© How is it then that any rational 
being can ferioufly object to the genius 
of the Chriftian religion? For what 
reafon can it be urged that the Go/pel 
of the grace of God is not worthy of all 
acceptation? Under what pretext is it 
that fo many individuals, who pretend 
to enlarged underitandings atid bene- 
volent hearts, enroll themfelves among 
the advocates of Infidelity ? 

“ Thefe words wiil lead us to con- 
fider the umbappy effects of Exthufiafm 
and Superfiition, Thus by the deline- 
ation of talfe religion, we hall be able 
to afcertain what is true religion— 
thewing how different they are from 
each other—that while the one darkens 
and corrupts the minds of men, the 
other, coming down from the father of 
lights, invigorates our underftandings, 
purifies our con{cieuces, and prepares 
us for a blefled immortality. 

** Thus have I attempted to explain 
the nature of enthufiafm and fupertti- 
tion—fhewing them to be, in many 
refpects, diftin& ; yet, in other ref- 
pects bearing a family likenefs to each 
other, tor ignorance produces the one 
by means of fear and the other by 
means of prefumption. I have alfo en- 
deavoured to point out the umbappy ef- 
Jes with which they are atiended— 
producing a mean and flavith difpofi- 
tion—-a fevere and uncharitable tem- 
per—together with a diforderly wild- 
nefs and irregularity. Thefe have 
been fhewn to be exactly oppofite to 
the fruits of true religion, which being 

Vov. III. 


the wifdom that is from above is firt 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, eaf'y to be 
entreated, full af mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrify. 
For GoD HATH NOT GIVEN US THE 
SPIRIT OF FEAR, BUT OF POWER, 
AND OF LOVE, AND OP A SOUND 
MIND.* 

“* By way of IMPROVEMENT, per- 
mit me to offer two remarks. . 

«In the rft place, it is our duty to 
examine carefully into the religion of 
the Bible. 

«* When the Romifh Church became 
exceflively corrupt the facred writings 
were denied the people, leit the features 
of the man of fin thould be afcertained, 
anda cry raifed againft their deformity, 
This was prudently done-—but it has 
not the praife of honelty, It is an in- 
eflimable bleffing that the facred records 
are in our poficflion. Thus are we 
able to find out what is right and what 
is wrong—what is enthufiaftic and 
what is fuperftitious—what is proper 
to be believed and what is neceflary to 
be prattifed. To know what others 
believe and what others have praétiled 
will be of little avail—to the law and 
to the teftimony—by the word of God 
alone, fhall we be judged at the laft 
and great day of account’! 

“It appears from what has been 
advanced, that as every thing of value 
has its counterfeit—fo, alfo, has re- 
ligion. Are we anxious, therefores 
not to be impofed upon in worldly 
concerns? Let us be ftill more anxious 
not to be impofed upon in fpiritual 
concerns, As much as the body is 
exceeded by the foul—as much as 
time furpafles eternity—fo much the 
greater ought to be your defire of 
acquainting yourfelves with, genuine 
religion. 

‘** Look then to the pages of Holy 





* It is of high importance that 
thofe books be perufed by young people 
which impart juft and amiable repre- 
fentations of the Deity. The confuled 
and contradictory views of religion 
abounding in the Chriftian world, arife 
from the negleét of this circumftanée. 
On this fubject there is a work recently 
publithed well worth attention—in- 
tended for the ufe of {chools and 
families—-entitled Infrudion for Youth, 
in a Series of Leéures on Morel and 
Religicus Subjes. By RichardWright. 
2U 
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Writ... The example of Jesus duly 
imitated will preferve you from thole 
extremes—enthufiaf and fuperftition. 
When THE DISCIPLES enthufatti- 
cally defired that fire might be called 
down to confume the Samaritans—HE 
turned and rebuked them and faid, 
Ye know not what manner of f{pirit ye 
are of ~\ov the Son of man is not come 
to deflroy men's lives, but to fave them. 
© Wien again, our Saviour was 
affing through a corn field ona Sab- 
Path day, and his defciples plucked a 
few ears of corn to fatisty their hunger 
the pharilees reproved him for it, from 
that principie ot fuperitition by which 
their conduct was charaéteriled. But 


HE made a reply full of wifdom—If 


ge bad known what this meaneth, I 
wid have mercy and nat facrifice, ye 
would not have condemned the guiltle/s ; 
for the Son of man is Lord even, of the 
Sabbath day. Thus did Jefus, ontwo 
memorable occafions hear is tetimony 
again(t enthufialm and (upertition— 
Jet them never, therefore, be mif- 
taken for genuine and unadultered 
iety. 

© Look alfo to the apofile Paul, 
broug t up inthe firaitef fed of the 
pharifees, Upon his converfion to 
Chriftianity—his faperttitious regards 
for the partial religion of the Jews 
were annihilated. He was the inftru- 
ment. of carrying the tidings of falva- 
.tion beyond the confines of Judea 
even unto the uttermoft parts of the 
earth! As toenthufiaim, he had none 
of that ignorance, melancholy, and 
vanity of which, it is compoied. He 
with all humility declaves that he is 
the leaft of the apofiles—and not meet to 
be. called an apofile. He acknow- 
ledges that he is the chief of finners, 
and prefers, in the ftrongeft terms, 
univerfal besennianen to ie and 
cy, and miracles, and even to 
ine bikes with which he could be 
‘ endowed, well knowing Charity to be 


The foul of all the reft! 
' MILTON. 

** Indeed, the religion of Chrift is 
a {piritual law—a law of rational and 
manly liberty. Even the two fimple 
and fignificant rites of baptifm and 
the Lord’s Supper, which certainly 
have been greatly abufed—are only 
to be confidered as means of our reli- 
gious improvement. [n this view 
and not confidered abftract from the 


end for which they were inftituted—~ 
will tne ufe of them be accompanied 
with the divine bleffing. Thus obs 
ferved they will promote the increa(e 
of that boline/s without which, no man 
Soall fee the Lord. 

“* The andand concluding remark 
is, that as Super/ition is always uted 
ina bad fenfe, fo a rational and ferip~ 
tural Enthufiafm js entitled to. our 
praife and admiration, 

‘¢ Enthufiafin in its innocent meane 
ing is nothing more than the warm 
giow of the heart, and of the affece 
tions towards fome favourite objeét. 
And what more deferving of our at- 
tachment than TRUE RELIGFON? To 
acknowledge the exiftence and per- 
fections of the one only true and living 
God—t. recognize the miffion of the 
Saviour, and the bleffings with which 
his life, death, and jufferings were at- 
tended—to feel the motives whielr are 
urged towards {weetnels of dilpofition 
and purity of heart—to implore the 
affittance of the /pirit which helpeth our 
infirmities—to extend our views bee 
yond the grave, and to realife the 
hope of a BLESSED LMMORTALITY— 
thefe, ave objects on which our enthu- 
fiaim may be allowed to kindle and ro 
burft forth into a glorious flame of bes 
nevolence and devotion; 


* Paffion is reafon—tranfport 
temper here |” 
Youne, 


** To fpread abroad true religion 
by exhibiting it in its proper garb— 
thewing forth its real beauty in our 
tempers and our lives—here is fcope, 
fora divine warmth—here is an am- 
ple iphere for our utmoft exertions ! 
There was a time when the Chriftian 
world, under the domipion of enthu- 
finim and fuperitition, thought the 
helt way of thewing our religion was 
to, arm, and leaving our occupation 
and families to go and refeue the holy 
fepulchre at Jerulalem out of the hands 
of infidels— 

feek, 

In Golgotha him dead, who 

lives in heaven ! 





Straying fo far to 


MILTON, 


*¢ There was a time when the build. 
ing of achurch, the endowing of an 
alms-houle, or the ereétion cf an hof~ 
pital was thought of fo much value in 
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the eyes of heaven that the deed was 
deemed a sufficient atonement for rob- 
bery, cruelty, and murder, the moft 
attrocious acts that could be com- 
mitted by any mortal man—there was 
a time when a mere outward protei- 
fion, an over-heated and bitter zeal, 
an outrageous fury for profelytifm, 
and an utter contempt for morality— 
offering pardon of fin for paltry fums 
of moncy was thought the molt effec- 
tual way of advancing the. divine 
glory. But bleffed be God thefe times 
are no more! Thete hated forms - of 
enthufiafm and fuperftition have va- 
nithed with the fhades of that dark 
night of popery which once over- 
{pread our happy land{ At the re- 
FORMATION the praétices already 
mentioned, in a great meafure ceafed. 
To that illuftrious period of Church 
hiftory we may apply the words of the 
prophet—Arije, jbine ; for thy light is 
come and the glory of the Lord is rifen 
upon thee! 

“ Let as Proteftants demean our- 
felves ina manner more fuitable to 
our exalted privileges. Let religion, 
both as to faith and prattice, be a 
reafonable fervice. Let us emulate 
each other in every thing that may be 
pronounced honorable or praife worthy 
to the Chriftian character. Let us 
Rrive who can be moft diligent in the 
we ofthe means of grace, who can 
dilcover the greatest love for God and 
the most fervant love to man. Let us 
endeavour to enlighten by our in- 
ftructions and to purify by our ex- 
amples the children of men. Let us 
become burning and fbining lights in the 
world—burning and thiping, not with 
a fcorching flame, but with a. flame 
which will diffule a fleady and genial 
heat around us, fo that others /eeing 
our good works may be led to glorify our 
Father who is in heaven. 

«« Time, which is ever on the wing, 
has brought us once more together, 
on this amnual occafion. Our moments 
pals away with an incredible celerity. 
By every fucceflive day are we borne 
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seas to the end of our morta! journey, 
Bréthren, at no very diitant period 
will the tremendous realities of eternity 
be unveiled to your aftonifhed eyes! 
Awake to righieoufie/s and fin not. Be 
diligent in oufine/s—jfervent in fpirit— 
ferving the Lord. 

*¢ In the cultivation of this devout 
and benevolent temper there is no 
danger of excels. A degree of enthu- 


fiaim is neceffary in our worldly - 


profeffion. The ftatefman, the mer- 
chant, the man of {cience, provided 
they reach to eminence, are enthuftaf- 


tically attached to the puriuits by - 
which they are occupied. The poet, ’ 


the mufician, the painter, and the 
ftatuary; alfo, are expected and al- 
lowed to indulge an enthufiastic ardour 
in their feveral profeffion:. And for 
this trait in their characters they are 
entitled to commendation. Curtis. 
TIANS go ye and do likewile. Re- 
member, to lowe the Lotd your God 
with ull your hearts, and with all your 
fouls, and with all your minds, and love 
your neighbour as yourfelves. Fold not 
your arms together—recline not yours 
felves on the couch of indolence, when 


every thing around you animate and ~ 


inanimate is in motion, and thus ad~ 
monifhes to redoubled aétivity.. No 
good thing hall be withheld from you 
who walk uprightly. And when ye 
reach heaven, the means of grace 
which are in this imperfect: world fo 
liable to abufe, fhall be done away 
altogether, for the {caffulding will be 
thrown down when the edifice of your 
SALVATION is completed, The rape 
tures alfo which ye fhall then indulge, 
will be fuited to your improved and ele~ 
vated condition—for this mortal fbail 
put on immortality, and shis corruptible 
incorruption ! 


“< We are now in a fate of infaney, . 


or at beft of childhood. Let us, in 
this our pupilage, proceed with cau~ 
tion, with modetty, and with humi- 


lity. Thus fhall we be beft fitted to ~ 


bear, and to enjoy the full radiance of 
ETERNAL DAY, ’ 
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the Tranflator, H. F. Greville, Efg, 
24,64. 


Svo. 


POETRY. 

War! War! an Addrefs to the Britihh 
Nation. 4to. 1s. 

Cupid turned Volunteer ;.a Series of co- 
joured Prints, engraved by W. N. Gardiner, 
B. A. 3 with poetical Illuftrations, by T. 
Park, F.A.S. .qto. a. 1s, 

The Poet's Day; or Imagination’s Ramble ; 
with an Eulogy on Britain, its Religion, 
Laws, and Liberties. By E. Warren. 8vo. 
45. boards. 

The Recal of Momus, a Bagatelle. By 
Benjamin Thompfon, Efq. to. 43. 6d. 
fewed. 

Lewefdon Hill; confiderably enlarged : 
with other Poems. By the Rev. William 
Crowe. A new Edition, being the Third. 


Ss. 
. The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill ; 
with explanatory Notes, and an authentic 
Account of his Life, now firft publifhed. 2 
vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Poems, Elegiac and Mifcellaneous. By 
Mr. Hacket. Small 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The Patriot ; addreffed to the Right Hon. 
Henry Addington, 1s- 6d. 

The Crazy World; or, a Sketch of Mo- 
dera Eccentricities, To which is added, a 
Dramatic Curiofas By H.O’R. 1s. 

The Linnet; or Annual Mufeum, for 
18045 being a Colleétion of all the New 
Songs in 1803-43 with a Frontifpiece. 18. 

The Poetical and Profaic Works of William 
Dyafon. 7 vols. r2mo0. 21. 2s. boards. 

Poems. By Capt. Charles A. Elton, of the 
43th Regiment of Foot. i2mo, £60 pages. 
58. boards. 

Great Cry and Little Wool ; or, the Squads 
in an Uproar; or, the Progrefs of Politics ; 
or, Epiftles, Poetical and Piéturefque. Writ- 
ten. by Toby Scoutt, Efg. a Member of the 
Oppofition, and edited by Peter Pindar, Efq. 
Part I. 4to. 18, 6d. 

SURVEYING, 

The Elements and Praétice of Menfura- 
tion and Land Surveying ; with an Appendix 
containing Rules for meafuring Hay-ftacks, 
Marl-pits,. and Canals; with numerous 
Figures and Copperplates. By Jofeph Becket. 
Svo. 8s. boaras. , 

TRAVELS. 

Travels in China ; containing Defcriptions, 
Comparifons, &c. made and collected in the 
Courfe of a fhort Refidence at the Palace of 
Yuen-min-yuen, and on a fubfequent Jour- 
ney through the Country from Pekin to 
Canton; in which it is attempted to appre- 
ciate the Rank which this extraordinary Em- 
pire may be confidered to hold in the Scale 
of civilifed Nations, By John Barrow, Efq, 
late private Secretary to the Earl of Macart- 
ney, and one of his Suite as Ambaffador from 
Great- Britain tothe Emperor of China. 4to. 
Illuttrated with Plates. 

Letters written during a Tour through 
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South Wales, in the Year 1803 ; containing 
Views of the Hiftory, Cuftoms, é&c. of thar 
Part of the Principality ; with Obfervations 
on its Scenery, Agriculture, Trade, &c, By 
the Rev. J. Evans. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Obfervations on a Tour made in the Sum- 
mer of 1803, tothe Weftern Highlands of 
Scotland, interfperfed with original Pieces of 
Defcriptive and Epiftolary Poetry. 12me 
48. boards. ; 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A general Itinerary of England and Wales, 
and Part of Scotland ; comprifing the Direé&t 
and Crofs Roads, from a€tual Admeafurement; 
with the Population of every Market-town, 
and Notices of Noblemen’s and Geatlemen’s 
Seats, &c &c. Onanew Plan. The Whole 
compiled by David Ogilvy, jun. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Scenery, Antiquities, and Biography 
of South Wales, fiom Materials collected 
during Excurfions in the Year 1803. By 
Benjamin Heath Malkin, M.A. F.S. A. 
Iiluttrated with Views, &c. gto. 21. 125, 6d 
boards. : 

Sele& Views of London and its Environs, 
engraved by Storer and Greig ; with copious 
Defcriptions, Part [. of Volume I. gto, 
al. ris 64, ; 

The Scarborough Tour, in 1863. By 
William Hutton, Efg F.A.S.S.3 containing 
a Defcription of York and Scarborough 5 
with Remarks on other Places, Svo. 6s. 

The Antiquities of the Inns of Court and 
Chancery ; containing Hi ftorical and Defcrip- 
tive Sketches, relative to their original 
Foundation, Cuftoms, &c.3 with an Inatro- 
duction, By W. Herbert. IMuftrated with 
Views. gto. With firft Impreffions. 21. 2s. 
8vo. a1. 53. boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Difcourfe on the Duties which Britons 
owe, efpecially in the prefent eventful Cri- 
fis, to themfelves, their King and their Coun- 
try, particularly addreffed to the Caftor, Alf- 
worth, Upton, and Sutton Loyal Volunteer 
Infantry, on their firft Appearance at Church, 
By the Rev. C. Hodgfon, L L. B. as. 

A Sermon delivered previous to the Pree 
fentation of Colours to the Waltham Abbey 
Volunteers. By John Mullens, A M, gto. 
15. 6d. 

Refleétions upon the.Chapters of the New 
Teftament, felected from .the Writings of 
approved Divines of the Church of England. 
t2mo. 48, 6d, boards. 

Sermon on the Death of Dr. Prieftley, 
preached at Leeds, by W. Wood, FL. a 
1s. 6d, 

Sermons, by the Rev. Dr, Martin, Moni- 
mail. %vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The U happy Effeéts of Enthufiafm and 
Superi: tio:, a Sermon, preached May 23, 
1804, at tae Annual Meeting, Deptford, by 
John Evans, A.M. 1s, : 

A Guide to the Church, in feversl Dif. 
courfes 5 to which are added, two Pofte: ‘pts 
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the firft, to thofe Members of the Church 
who occafionally frequent other Places of 
Worthip; the fecond, to the Clergy; with 
an Appendix, in which the Principles ad- 
vanced in the Guide are more fully maintain- 
ed, in Anfwer to Obdjeétions. By the Rev. 
Charles Daubegy, 2 vols. $vo. 

Sermons: delivered to the Congregation of 
Proteftant Diffenters at Call-Lane Chapel, 
Leeds. By Jofeph Bowden. 8vo,° 7s. 6d. 

An Illuftration of the Morning Service of 
the Church of England; thewing not only 
the Ufe and Defign of its various Parts, and 
the great Propriety with which they are 
arranged ; but alfa the Neceffity of offering 
our Devotions with the Worthip of the Heart, 
no lefs than with the Service of the Lip. 
Izmo. 38 boards. 

A Sermon delivered to the Waltham Ab- 
bey Volunteers on the Prefentation of their 
Colours, by the Rey, S. Mullen, A. M. qto. 
1s. 6d, 

A Coutfe of ‘Leétures on the Evidence and 
Nature of Chriftianity, delivered at the New 
Meeting-Houfe, Great Yarmouth. By W. 
Walford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Britain's Echo! or, the King’s Prayer and 
the Subjeét’s Amen, .a Sermon, preached 
May 25, 1804, by George Phillips, Paftor of 
the Baptift Church ts. 

The Sacred Tree. 
12mo. 24 pages. 6d. 

The Royal Penkent, a facred Drama. 
By John Bentley. 15. : 

Leétures on that Part of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, contained in the Morn- 
ing Prayer. By Thomas Rogers, M, A. 2 
vols. 8vo. tes, boards. fe 
‘ ‘Three Sermons on the Lord's Prayer; in 
which is fet forth that this Divine Prayer 
contains, a Sumimary of the Commandments, 
the Fullnefs of the: Prophecies, and the 
perfe&t Form of our Worfhip in one only 
God, manifefted in the Meiffiah. « 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniverfary of 
the Royal Humane Society, April 15, 1804, 
by the Bifhop of St. David’s; to which is 
added, an Appendix of Mifcellaneous Obfer- 
vations on Refufcitation, by the Society, 
Svo. 44 pages. 

Thoughts on the Calvaniftic and Armenian 
Controverfy.. By George Stanley Faber, 
B.D. Svo. 59 pages. 

VOYAGES. 

The Narrative of a Voyage of Difcovery, 
performed in the Lady Neifon, in the Years 
3800-1 and 2, to New South Wales. By 
James Grant, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy ; 
Including Remarks on the Cape de Verd 
Iflands, Cape yf Good Hope, the hitherto 
unknown Parts of New Holland, difcovered 
ty him in his Paflage through the Streights, 
feparating that Ifland from the Land ‘difcover- 
ea by Van Ditman; together with Obfervae 


By John. Bentley. 


tions on the Soil, Natural Produtions, &c. of 
New South Wales ;-and an Account of ghe 
prefent State of the Falkland Ifands; to 
which is prefixed, an Account of the Origia 
of Sliding Keels, and the:Acvantages refuit- 
ing from their Ule. gta’ 200 pages, 

A Voyage'of Difcovery to the North Paci« 
‘fie Ocean ; in which the Coatt of Afia from 
the Latitude of 35 to 52 Deg. North, the 
Iffand of Infu (or Land of Jeffo) the North, 
South, and Eaft Coats of Japan, Lieuchieux, 
and the adjacent Ifles, as well as the Coatt 
of Cofea, have been examined and furveyed. 
Performed in the Sloop Providence, in the 
Years 1795 6-7 and 8. By Captain Robert 
Broughton. With Charts and other Engrave 
ings. td. «11. 5s. boards. 

VETERINARY. 

A complete Syftem of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. By James White, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, tu the Firft Regiment of Dragoons. 
Vol. Il, Containing the Materia Medica and 
Pharmacopa@ia, 121@0. 5s. boards 

Erratum in the Lift of New Publications 
laft Month.—Page 375, Col 1, Line 22 from 
the Top—Dele ‘* publithed under the Sanc- 
tion of the Royal Inftitution gf Great-Bri- 
tain,” 

NEW MUSIC. 
Printed and fold by Robert: Rirehall, 133) 
New Bond-Street. 
Cramer's Divertifem-nts. for the Piano 


Forte, dedicated to the Hon. Mifs Sommer. | 


ville. Price 4s. 
Haigh’s two Military Divertiments’ fox 
ditto, with an Accompaniment for the Flute. 


ied Scotch and one French Air, with 
Variations for the Harp, by Ph. J. Meyer, 
Sen. '2s 6d. 

Dalvimare’s Duet for two Performers on 
the Harp. §s. 

Winter’s nine Italian Canzonets, with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano Forte, dedi- 
cated to the Princefs Amelia.’ 8s. 

Duet *.Perto fe vnoi mia vita,” come 
pof'd by Mayer. 2s” 

Six favourite Glees. for three Voices, 
compofed by Horfley. 7s. 

“6 To love thee O my Emma,” a favorité 
Glee forthree Voicvs. By Dr. Crotch. 1s, 

** Retirement,”’ a favorite Duet. By 
Webbe. Is. 

«6 Why with Sighs my heart is fwelling,’ 
a Song fung by Mrs. Billington at the Vocal 
Concert. 18. 

‘The Breeze,’ a favorite Song. By M. 
P. Ring. 1s. 

« Poor Owen,” a Song written by Mrs. 
Opie, and compofed by Mr. Bggs. 18 

Haydn’s celebrated Military Symphonyy 
arranged fir two Performers on the Piane 
Forte. §&. 














